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Big Business 
Rations Goods, 
Fixes Prices 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Those who urged the 
abandoning of price controls, confidently pre- 
dicted that the good old law of supply and 
idemand would lower prices, that with increased pro- 
sduction the cost of living would go down and in- 
flation would be averted. This has not happened. 
The Labor Department announced this week that 
‘consumers’ prices on June 15 were 17.9 percent 
higher than a year ago, and 59.3 percent above the 
ilevel of August, 1939. And since June 15 the rise 
has continued. 

' Emil Rieve, president of the Textile Workers Union, 
declared here this week: “We don’t have to talk about 
the danger of inflation—we are already in it up to 
>» our necks.” He cited industry after industry in which 
© price rises were not justified hy wage increases, and 
» warned that we are facing a new round of price hikes. 
» Increased production alone will not bring down the 
Peost of living. For example, “speculators have forced 
Swholesale meat prices up 85 percent while increasing 
slaughtering by 150 percent since June, 1946,” Rieve 
Setated. “If the trend in profits, now breaking all 
* records, continues in the second half of this year, 
they will be almost four and one-half times greater 
) than corporate net earnings in the prewar years and 
| 70 percent larger than in the peak war-year of 1943.” 
The TWU leader charged that big business is fixing 
- monopoly prices and in many instances curtailing 
| production to keep prices up. “Production in all 
| manufacturing industries has increased almost 10 
percent while wholesale prices of manufactured items 
have gone up over 30 percent. Industry has used 
» higher wages as a pretext to push up prices and profits. 
’The steel industry, at a time when the steel corpo- 
rations are making the highest profits in their history, 
has announced price hikes of $5 to $10 a ton,” he 
_pointed out. “This, they claim, is due to increased 
_cost which has been borne during the early part of 
this year. And yet, witness U, S. Steel’s report to the 
'. S, Treasury for the first half of this year. It will 
ow a net profit of $81,000,000—almost as much 
as the $88,000,000 cleared in the entire year of 1946.” 

Turning to textiles, where his own union is prepar- 
sing demands for a new wage increase, Rieve said: 
“American Woolen Mill, whose profits in 1946 were 
pthree times their 1946 level and many times greater 
sthan their profits in prewar years, announced a price 
increase in its product just last week. It is reported 
that men’s suits will cost from $3 to $5 more this 
»winter. General Motors, whose profits in the first 
}8ix months of 1947 were $147,500,000, announced 
further price increases in all its auto lines.” 

Rieve urged that Congress reconvene to take action 
»to meet the inflationary threat by re-establishing price 
pand rationing controls on speculative commodities. 
He warned that the current investigation of the Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic Report should 
not be allowed to forestall action. 

Simultaneously, Attorney General Tom Clark an- 
“Rounced a program “aimed at conspiracies to main- 
fain or increase present prices in the food, clothing 
and housing fields,” threatening prosecution of con- 
Wirators. Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) 
Praised the investigation of violations of the anti- 
Trust laws, but stressed the need for Congressional 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Capitalism in One Country? 
By David J. Dallin  , 


British-American negotiations last year over 

the loan of $3,750,000,000. It arose on the 
initiative of certain Congressmen and Senators; the 
idea was to make for this country a double profit of 
the loan, at the expense of Britain, The State De- 
parement was not able or not willing effectively to 
oppose. The final conditions of the loan proved so 
burdensome for the debtor that 
a revision has beeome neces- 
sary. 

The loan was granted to 
Britain because the United 
States needs an efficient Britain 
as a great nation and a great 
power under the present con- 
ditions. The collapse of Britain 
would charge the United States 
with responsibilities, both in 
human lives and_ expenses, 
which would by far outweigh 
the few billions of the loan. 
The situation was simple-—and a simple solution was 
possible. 

To break the opposition to the loan on the part of 
certain political groups, the Administration considered 
it necessary to demand from Britain, besides pay- 
ment of interest and repayment of the loan, con- 
cessions to American trade interests, “convertability 
of the sterling,” etc. Badly in need of the loan, 
London agreed. 

What was the result? Britain simply could not 
comply, Certain clauses will probably be dropped 
in the course of negotiations opening now. The harm, 
however, inflicted by the unhappy conditions is great 
and lasting. Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, 
expressed the general feeling in England when he 
told the House of Commons about his dislike of 
“money-lenders.” Western Europe, watching the in- 
ternational discussion, gets the impression that the 
United States is greedy—a “Shylock of the 20th 
century.” And Soviet propaganda rides high: 
I-told-you-so. 

It was an instructive lesson how never to act in 
international affairs. 


‘ DISTURBING and ugly tendency crept into the 
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Anp yet, it seems, the lesson has not been under- 
stood. A similar issue is about to develop out of the 
conditions which will be attached to the “Marshall 
Plan” or to a new loan to Britain. 


Harold Stassen was among the first to advance the 
demand that European nations have to refrain from 
nationalization of their industries if they expect aid 
from the United States. This idea has found many 
adherents; the State Department seems also inclined 
to accept it. Once again London, pressed on all sides, 
seems prepared to bow to Washington. At least the 
nationalization of the steel industry, scheduled for 
next year, will be put off indefinitely; and the Ruhr 
industry, situated in the British zone of Germany, 
will not be socialized. 


Whether or not a state economy is more efficient 
and more fair than a private economy is a problem 
which has been discussed for many decades, and 
neither side will be convinced in a few months. How- 
ever, this question is beside the point. It is up to 
the British people to decide the structure of their 
economy. So it is with the French, the Germans, and 
the Italians. They have the facts, they know their 
illnesses and needs, and if they decide, by means of 
a free ballot and in a climate of free discussion, to 
adopt certain reforms—why this interference from 
beyond the ocean? They have to be cautious, of 
course; but is caution a fruit which grows on 
American soil only? 


Growing to major proportions, this issue will 
unnecessarily aggravate the international situation: 
it will increase the suspicion as to the real intentions 
of the United States and to the program of the 
Western coalition which is emerging around the 
“Marshall Plan.” ; 

Is a Capitalist Coalition to be created by the 
United States to counter-balance and counter-act the 
“Socialist” Coalition of the Soviet Orbit? 


* a * 


Moscow says yes. The contention in Moscow is 
that the nations of the West are forming » Capitalist 
(Continued on Page Two) 
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Annals 


‘ioe is one feature of the early 








days of the American Socialism 

which, as far as I know, has es- 
caped attention. I refer to the relation 
between the mendicant and the Marxist, 
the rider-of-the-rods and the revolution- 
ist. It would never occur to an inno- 
cent historian that a tie would develop 
between social 
idealists and the 
bums who are 
from time to time 
thrown into jail 
under suspicion of 
chicken theft. And 
it took me a long 
time to discover 
that there was any 
sort of link be- 
tween them. 

Picture me, then, 
between 1901 and 1910, living a care- 
free life in an idyllic college town. For 
the young instructors at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor offered a wide 
variety of good things. We lived in 
pleasant, wide-porched houses ranged in 
deep yards along tree-lined streets. Our 
own golf course lay less than a mile 
from the campus among rolling hills. 
Off in the other direction curved the 
Huron, one of the most charming and 
many-mooded of streams. 

There was an agreeable balance of in- 
terests and activities. In the clubs of 
faculty and graduate students there was 
a pleasant hum of intellectual life. The 
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topics of debate might seem remote, but 
to us the interest in them was real. To 
the young instructors, leading an am- 
phibious existence between professors 
and students, contacts and activities 
were richly varied. On one evening we 
might be attending a reception in white 
tie and tails, and-on the next we might 
be singing rowdy songs with a gang of 
under-graduates high on a hill above 
the Huron. 

The sour critics of these 1947 days 
might say ‘hat our whole life was an 
escape from reality. There are fellows 
who would scorn puppies or kittens for 
having a good time. At any rate, my 
academic paradise was soon invaded— 
and not by a tempting and romantic 
serpent. We had on the campus a small 
and devoted band of Socialists who sat- 
isfied some inner urge by holding sober 
discussion meetings. The authorities 
failed to interfere with us for the very 
good reason’ that they had never heard 
of us. The depression and unemploy- 
ment of 1908 roused some of our con- 
sciences, but not sufficiently to lead any 
unseemly or sensation-seeking activity. 
I was, however, sufficiently aroused to 
start writing. - The first contributions 
went to The International Socialist Re- 
view, published by Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago. In between golf games 
and canoe trips I would send off to 
Chicago my thoughts on the causes of 
unemployment. As an escape’ valve for 
a conscience beginning to warm up to- 


ward a boil, this worked pretty well. 
I carried in my mind a picture of the 
sturdy workers with whom I was es- 
tablishing a link by means of easy and 
agreeable activity. 

During this period I lived at the 
Churchwardens Club, with a group of 
twelve carefree chaps whose long clay 
pipes suggested the Eighteenth Century 
and furnished the symbol of their so- 
dality. What fun we had, what meals, 
what talks, what drinks! But this is 


not what I am leading up to. 
* *« * 


Soon a strange and disturbing thing 
began to happen. Queer-locking fellows 
began coming up to our door. They 
would look around furitively at the un- 
accustomed surroundings and then ask 
for me. When I came to the door, they 
would invariably grasp my hand in a 
generous and dirty grip, the while ad- 
dressing me volubly as “comrade.” Any 
Churchwardens who happened to be 
lounging near listened with eyes, and 
possibly mouths, wide open. Soon they 
became so accustomed to the perfor- 
mance that at first sight of one of these 
seeking wayfarers they would shout 
loudly to me: “Hey, Bill, here’s one of 
your comrades!” Month and after 
month and year and after year this 
stream of roving radicals continued. It 
was not until years later that Dr. Ben 
Reitman made the whole business clear 
to me. Hoboing, he explained, is a 
highly skilled prcfession. The real pro- 
fessional is as clever as any salesman 
in the matter. of arranging his connec- 
tions, picking his victims and preparing 
his approach. These men got my name 
from The International Socialist Review, 
shared their knowledge for reciprocal 
favor with various of the fellows, and 
then started the procession to my door. 


- 


The conversation would begin with a 
sharing of thoughts about the voracious- 
ness of the rich and the undeserved 
suffering of the poor. For good measure 
praise of my last article might be 
thrown in. I was given the impression 
that there was wide rejoicing among the 
downtrodden and abused over the fact 
that an instructor in a great institution 
devoted to the nurture of the offspring 
of the rich had cast his lot with them 
and would cooperate with them in the 
overthrow of the blood-sucker system 
which had reduced such valiant citizens 
to peripatetic beggary. But, having be- 
gun on this high level, the dialog would 
soon descend to a more practical plane. 
From the economic interpretation of 
history we would turn to the depression, 
to the sufferings of the poor and, finally, 
to the empty stomach of the particular 
representative of the suffering poor who 
stood before me. The allurements of 
ham and eggs might be alluded to, or 
the desirability of a dollar. 


As time passed I thought I noted a 
propagandist tilt to the conversations 
of these radicals of the road. They were 
concerned about me, worried lest | be 
seduced and debauched by my bourgeois 
environment. They wanted it understood 
that they and all true proletarians stood 
firmly grouped on the extreme left. In 
those days William D. Haywood was the 
symbol of root-and-branch revolution, 
while Morris Hillquit and Victor Berger 
stood for gradualist and political change. 
They wanted no half-baked Hillquit and 
Berger stuff. Haywood was their man. 
And, they assured me, when the great 
day of revolution came, the knights of 
the road with Big Bill as their head 
would make a clean sweep. And unless 
I watched my step, even a socialist col- 
lege man like me might be suspect. 





Coalition; that in international affairs 
the Two Worlds emerging out of the 
naive dream of One World are divided 
along a ‘social and economic issue: 
Socialism vs. Capitalism. 

This contention is wrong, biased and 
harmful. In Western Europe the major- 
ity of the governments are either Social- 
ist, or coalitions with Socialist parties. 
If it weve true that the main issue in 
international affairs is Socialism vs. 
Capitalism, all of these nations would 
orient themselves toward the East and 
strongly oppose American influence. 
The United States would stay isolated 
in the present world if it wanted only 
to fight a battle for capitalism... Moscow 
knows what it wants: it tries to place 
Western Europe in opposition to the 
United States, in order to make im- 
possible a coalition of the Western na- 











Capitalism in One Country? 


(Continued from Page One) 


tions. In a forseeable future it hopes 
to lead them against the “last bulwark 
of capitalism.” 


Whether any nation prefers Capital- 
ism, or Socialism, or Soviet Communism, 
is an issue for the people of that nation 
to decide, not a matter for international 
action. Democracy means precisely the 
right of each political party to advance 
its program, to seek votes for changes 
it advocates. And independence means 
the right of any nation to decide its own 
destiny, to repudiate interference in its 
internal affairs. 


6 a * 


Tue dividing line between domestic 
and international affairs runs elsewhere. 
Here the issue is not social, not eco- 
nomic, but purely political, namely the 
independence of individual nations, the 





An Editorial— 


Tribute to Professor Kallen 


F the friends that The New 

Leader has made over its 24 

years, one of the most loyal has 
been Horace M. Kallen. We are happy 
that the occasion of his 65th birthday 
is marked by the publication of a Fest- 
schrift. The book is appropriately en- 
titled Freedom and Experience: Essays 
Presented to Horace M. Kallen; it will 
be published in October by Cornel] Uni- 
versity Press. 


It is edited by Professors Sidney Hook 
and Milton R. Konvitz, assisted by Pro- 
fessors Alvin Johnson, George H. Sabine 
and Arthur L. Swift, Jr. Over 20 of 
America’s leading scholars have written 
essays for the book. In the Preface 
Professors Hook and Konvitz point out 
that so multiple have been the fields in 
which Professor Kallen has labored, so 
varied his contributions to American life 
and thought, that several volumes could 
have been filled by essays by many other 


distinguished persons who have felt his 
influence. They say: 

“Horace Kallen occupies a unique 
position in American philosophy. In- 
fluenced by great masters at Harvard 
and Oxford, who recognized in him a 
kindred spirit, he early abandoned the 
academic haunts where philosophy is 
merely taught, in order to practice it 
at the busy crossroads and the danger- 
ous thoroughfares of life. Although 
far from being a traditionalist, he has 
exemplified the most vital of all tra- 
ditions in philosophy—philosophy as a 
way of life in a perplexing world, as 
a rational activity which takes its point 
of departure from the basic problems 
of human experience amd returns to 
them with an imaginative insight that 
helps in their understanding and reso- 
lution. Because of his passionate faith 
in freedom and in the fruits of freedom 
in experience, we have entitled this 
volume Freedom and Experience.” 

We of The New Leader join in wish- 
ing Professor Kallen many more years 
of active life devoted to the cause of 
freedom. 


integrity of their territory against the 
onslaught of conquerors and aggressors. 
In the Two Worlds of today there are 
two groups of nations; in one group 
small states are attached by force to the 
chariot of a great’ Empire, the others 
are free to combine their forces to resist 
the imperialist drive and maintain their 
national independence. In the coalition 
of the free nations widely different 
social systems prevail—just as there are 
among them monarchies, republics, Cath- 
olic and Protestant peoples. What unites 
them is not a political philosophy, nor a 
religion, but the simple yet mighty urge 
toward freedom in international rela- 
tions, and the desire for peace. 


“Our Socialism is not for export,” the 
Soviet press and radio assert, and the 
credulous foreign “observers” in Mos- 
cow are happy to believe the idea of 
“Socialism in one country.” They are 
duped, however. Stalin builds his own 
kind of “Socialism” in every country 
where his force prevails—the repulsive 


sno A rotest P. ays EE a0 


The New Leader carried an editorial in our August 2 issue protesting the 
production by the US Army in various European capitals of the Communist-line 
play, All My Sons, by fellow-traveler Arthur Miller. This editorial was widely 
quoted by other publications, and the resulting indignation produced quick results. 
Individuals and organizations were roused to demand why a play portraying 
a crooked munitions profiteer as typical of American life should be produced te 
teach Europeans about our democracy. 
was assigned to read the play—and the project was abandoned. 


encirclement.” 


UAAOPOAYOPNEFDAHU MADURO UHV YOOTTREAPSOYOODUULVEOLOVEAASOUHVOUUAVOULUG PATO AYODTA}OPEO YOO HODTSEAAEUAAE ANODE 


So someone in the Army hierarchy 


The rights to All My Sons were acquired by the Army after a move to raise 
private funds to take the play to the international drama festival at Prague 
had collapsed. The impulse to this move came from the cultural attache of the 
Czechoslovakian Embassy in Washington, a Mr. Vrba, we have learned. Vrba 
is a young Communist who was once active in organizing Communist student 
groups in Prague. He came to America in September, 1946. He saw the play 
as a wonderful chance to show Europeans how corrupt and decadent our demo- 
cratic world has become, and thus reinforce the Moscow attack upon “imperialist 


Vrba maintains contact with Communists in the USA—American, Czech, 
etc.—and throughout his “cultural” division serves as a link with Czechoslovakian 
Communists. After Klement Gottwald, Comintern leader, became Premier of 
Czechoslovakia, all its cultural and military attaches as well as many other 
employees of its embassies and consulates abroad were replaced by trusted 
Communists and fellow-travelers, many of them Moscow-trained. 
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structure of class relationships which 
no other nation accepts. willingly. 
Actually his “socialism in one country” 
has become an export commodity; hard 
to sell, it must be pressed on free peo- 
ples by hard-boiled salesmen like Tito, 
Dimitrov, Rakoszi. 

Does the United States intend to fol- 
low in Stalin’s footsteps? Capitalism in 
this country is alive and strong. How- 
ever, does American “Capitalism in one 
country” mean that virtually it is an 
export commodity—to nations refusing 
to accept it? If so, this concept will 
arouse protests, opposition and disap- 
pointment. Trying to unite free nations 
by the one hand, the Government would 
destroy this unity by the other if it 
really proposed to meddle in the internal 
affairs of the other nations. By doing 
so, the United States would greatly im- 
prove the position of the Soviet Govern- 
ment—contrary to its intentions, to the 
Truman doctrine and to’numerous other 
political pronouncements. 
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Congressional Attack on Co-ops 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—Two moves 
W : national importance con- 

nected with the problem of 
prices and the cost of living were 
initiated by official Washington this 
week. One stemmed from the Truman 
Administration, the other from the 
Republican-controlled Congress. One was 
aimed at breaking up artificial high price 
levels maintained by monopolies. The 
other was aimed. at breaking up con- 
sumer-initiated efforts to lower the cost 
of living. 

On the Administration side, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission set a hearing 
for Sept. 19 at which the giant steel 
industry must answer charges of il- 








By Jonathan Stout 


legally conspiring to fix and maintain 
prices. Also, the justice Departments 
Anti-Trust Division filed a criminal in- 
formation against the huge rubber in- 
dustry, charging a 12-year-old con- 
spiracy to fix prices and limit’ produc- 
tion. In addition the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion filed a suit against the Kodak 
Company and the Technicolor Motion 
Picture corporation, charging a con- 
spiracy in production of color motion 
pictures. 

On the Congressional side, Republican 
Chairman Ploeser of the House Small 
Business Committee announced the open- 
ing of an. investigation of consumer 
cooperatives to bring down living costs. 


Secret hearings were to open Friday 
of this week before a subcommittee 
headed by Republican Riehlman of New 
York. 

The first object of the investigation 
and secret hearings will be the con- 
sumer cooperatives of Greenbelt, Md., 
a suburban town just outside WaShing- 
ton, D. °C., where such cooperatives 
have reached their highest point of 
development in this area. 

Announcing that this committee will 
conduct a nationwide series of investiga- 
tions involving 46 cooperatives through- 
out the United States for the purpose 
of ascertaining “whether, and to what 


(Continued on page fifteen) 
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Issues for 1948 Campaign Continue 
to Multiply 








Need for a National Student 


By John Simons 


HE American student movement 
I has been many things in its short 
history, but it has never included 
an organization which will represent all 
the students of all the campuses. On 
‘August 31st, at the University of Wis- 
consin, nearly 1000 delegates from more 
than 350 colleges and student organiza- 
tions will meet to complete just such an 
organization. Known as the National 
Student Organization, it was conceived 
by the American delegation to the first 
Prague convention of the International 
Union of Students, and was launched at 
a Chicago meeting in December, 1946. 


This new organization represents the 
opening of a new and hopeful chapter in 
the development of the American student 
movement, The new development is best 
characterized by the wholehearted par- 
ticipation of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students and the Fed- 
eration of Newman Clubs of America, 
who are joining other students of other 
faiths and other political philosophies 
for the first time in their ten years of 
existence, For the main purpose of the 
NSO is to represent all the students and 
not merely the perpetual joiners, to es- 
tablish a campus community and not 
merely to mobilize only one sector of 
the national campus, to represent the 
students who, in deep aversion to politics, 
have heretofore retreated into seclusion. 
In doing that the NSO will be making a 
large contribution to the student move- 


ment and to the very development of our 
democracy, and will be filling a great 
need. But in order to do that success- 
fully, it must not ignore or go beyond 
the restrictions which are a natural 
consequence of its aims. 

Total membership of the student or- 
ganizations which sent representatives 
to the Chicago meeting where the NSO 
was formally launched, totaled 495,000. 
The total campus population was 2,- 
000,000. Obviously, only one-fourth of 
the nation’s campus has been attracted 
by the existing students organizations. 
Yet the other three-fourths certainly 
have interests in student issues, and a 
majority of them would like to join with 
other students in some form of an or- 
ganization. Those figures seem to show 
that 'political-action organizations have 
not won very wide support on the 
campus. This is underscored by the fact 
that of the 495,000, non-political organ- 
izations accounted for 420,000. 

To represent the other 1,500,000 is the 
chief aim of the NSO. But the 495,000 
are obviously the leaders in campus 
politics and off-the-campus activities. 
To bring all these sectors of the student 
body together will involve the joint par- 
ticipation of Communists, liberals, con- 
servatives, Protestants, Jews, Catholics, 
Socialists and others. Thus, the basic 
question which the Wisconsin convention 
must answer is whether or not conflict- 
ing ideologies can work together with 
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The universal experience of democratic forces, among youth as well as 

= adults, has been that you can't work with Communists. Every time any other 
organization has entered a united front with the Kremlinites, it has been cap- 
tured or disrupted. no one ever benefits from joint action except the CP. Such 
conflicting ideologies as capitalism and Socialism, Catholicism and Protestantism 
and Judiasm, can peacefully co-exist and cooperate with mutual benefit—because 
they all believe in and practice democracy and respect the dignity of the indi- 
But with totalitarians, Communists or Fascists, democrats cannot 


vidual. 


cooperate, for their basic ends and means are opposite. 

Some naive students argue that since the NSO will not take action on con- 
troversial political issues, it may avoid a head-on collision with participating 
Communists. We predict the NSO will be soon disillusioned—for the Communists 
can’t join with others even for better textbooks and decent salaries for teachers 
without injecting their poison into the atmosphere. This has been learned by 
those liberals who joined with the Communists to fight for the FEPC, or against 
anti-Semitism, for example. Even on points of “common agreement” the NSO 
will surely find the Communists maneuvering for partisan benefit, exploiting 
the tolerance and democratic procedure of their opponents. If the NSO can keep 
the agents of Moscow from utilizing it as a sounding board for propaganda, they 


The author of this article is national treasurer of the National Continuations 
Committee of the NSO, former vice-president of the National Federation of 


has had a lot of experience fighting the Communists in the student movement. 
We are printing his artitle as one in a series discussing student problems from 
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varying viewpoints with which we do not necessarly agree. Last week John 
Roche wrote on “Poltics on the Campus,” and in a future issue there will be a 
report on the NSO convention now in session. 
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any degree of effectiveness. 

That is the question which must be 
answered. The attacks upon academic 
freedom, the outrageous quota systems, 
the rise in tuition costs, the outdated 
curricula, are immediate problems which 
all students must face and solve. More- 
over, they are problems which can be 
solved best with the broadest participa- 
tion of those immediately concerned— 
the students themselves. 


* 1 + 


Bur experience has shown conclusively 
the impossibility of working with Com- 
munists. Even sincere students devoted 
to high ideals are made to serve the 
partisan purposes of the Comunist Party 
and of Soviet Russia if they join Com- 
munist-led organizations. Their minds 
become aflicted with the poison of totali- 
tarianism and its contempt for demo- 
cratic procedures. They inject extrane- 
ous issues into student struggles. They 
are loyal only to Communism and in the 
final analysis, to Soviet Russia. Every 
attempt in the past to unite the student 
movement has been ‘wrecked by the 
Communists. 

fn the NSO are representatives of the 
American Youth for Democracy, the 
Young Progressive Citizens of America, 
and the Council of Student Clubs of the 
Communist Party. Can these representa- 
tives work harmoniously with the Nua- 
tional Federation of Catholic College 
Students, the Federation of Newman 
Clubs of America, the United World 
Federalists, the Students for Democratic 
Action and the YMCAs? The difficulties 
are great, but it is hoped that an ex- 
plosion can be averted. The reason that 
unity did not work before was that it 
was unity for action on issues which 
evoked conflicting and _ irreconcilable 
approaches from diverse groups. Now 
the test will come—will Communists co- 
operate on a broad non-controversial 
program? 

One of the questions to be decided at 
the convention is whether organizations 
shall be represented as such in the NSO. 
I am opposed to this since it might give 
the Communists — and others — double 
representation—as delegates from cam- 
puses and delegates from organizations. 
The official recognition of Communist- 
led groups as bona fide student organi- 
zations would strengthen their position. 
The solution is to leave the election of 
delegates and officers to each particular 
college. 

We live in a democratic society. As 
students we face the same Communist 
threat that confronts society generally, 
and must solve the problem democrati- 
eally. A constitutional provision against 
participation of Communists in the NSO 
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would not keep them from infiltrating 
the organization, just as they infiltrate 
unions with such constitutional barriers. 
They cannot be defeated by administra- 
tive fiat from above. It is up to the 
students on each campus to expose and 
defeat them when they run for office. 

If Communists are elected, the NSO 
as a national body cannot refuse to recog- 
nize them as representatives of the stu- 
dents who voted fo rthem. But the dam- 
age they can do will be narrowed by con- 
fining NSO activities to that common 
area of agreement which is represented 
by student issues which concern students 
as students. Academie stan“ards, policies 
of discrimination, unrealistic and out- 
moded curricula, underpaid and poorly 
trained faculties, an inadequate educa- 
tional system—those are points of com- 
mon agreement, those are focii upon 
which all 2,000,000 students can come 
together to act as one. 

That is the specific need which is the 
main raison d’etre of the NSO, and it 
is only by adhering closely to that need 
that it can adequately function. The 
NSO must not become the sounding 
board for any spegial interest group or 
for any special ideology. It must attract 
rather than repulse the rest of the 
campus, including the football player 
and fraternity man. If it can do that 
it can become an integral part of the 
educational system, and it can perform 
an important function by becoming the 
severest critic of that system. And 
finally, by injecting an awareness of the 
importance and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, the NSO will become a boon to 
democracy. 

Ausiria’s Student Union has just with- 
drawn from the International Student 
Union because it is led by Communists 
and is not primarily devoted to student 
welfare or educational reform, but is 
essentially political in character. The 
Austrian students made affiliation condi- 
tional upon full autonomy and action re- 
stricted to student problems. Our NSO 
has proposed similar conditions. In view 
of the experience of the Austrian Stu- 
dent Union, it is unlikely that the Amer- 
ican organization will be able to affiliate 
with the ISU. 

The issues involved at the forthcoming 
convention are complicated ones of meth- 
ods of proportional representation, rela- 
tions with existing student organizations, 
and adoption of a program. But if the 
student delegates will keep in mind the 
underlying purpose of the NSO and the 
restrictions thereby placed upon it, and 
if they will also maintain an awareness 
and maturity which will prevent domina- 
tion by any special interest group, the 
NSO will be a success and the campus 
will be grateful. 
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Pisieaip of the ALP: 





CP and Third Party Movement 


papers cautiously reported that a 

split was imminent in the Commu- 
nist-controlled American Labor Party. 
Ben Fielding, Vice-Chairman of the 
ALP, in his capacity as NY City License 
Commisioner (appointed), and as a 
member of ‘he special board appointed 
by Mayor William O’Dwyer to study 
the city’s transit budget, had recom- 
mended an increase over the five-cent 
fare on the subways. The wrath of the 
ALP immediately descended on Mr, 
hielding. On August 5, Fielding re- 
sigt.ed as a member of the New York 
County Committee of the ALP and as a 
member of the Fifth Assembly District 
Club, New York County. The Daily 
Worker, the official ALP organ and 
CP organ, in a streamer headline made 
it known, however, that despite the re- 
buke Fielding had received from ALP 
County Committee, he “Stays in Party.” 
At the meeting which ‘ebuked Fielding 
officially, Vito Marcantonio was _ re- 
elected as Chairman of the New York 
County Committee, Councilman Eugene 
P. Connally as Secretary, and Sam 
Burt, Secietary-Treasurer of the Com- 
munist-controlled Furrier’s Union, was 
cast in the role of Treasurer for the 
ALP. Burt kas been active in CP-front 
affairs, and endorsed the Communist 
Party program in 1933. 


if mid-July, the New York news- 


The schism developing in the ALP is 
so great, that political clairvoyants 
confidentially predict that the ALP will 
not survive in its present form after 
the 1948 campaign. Although the blast 
against Mr. Fielding gave the first in- 
dieations that the ALP was beginning 
to totter, and the repudiation in early 
August by the major parties was an- 
othe- sign of disintegration, the real 
test will be in the 1948 Presidential 
campaign. A_ strong, “militant faction 
within the ALP is anxious to form a 
third ticket headed by Henry Wallace. 
Ancther equally strong faction, led by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Worker’s 
Uni-cn, is prepared to endorse President 
Truman for reelection. The schism on 
that point alone will tell whether the 
ALP stands or fells. The schism over 
ecntinued cooperation with Communists 
and fellow-travelers is great. 


The third tickct boys in the ALP are 
prepared to join forces with similar ele- 
ments in the PCA and with the Com- 
munists in the formation of a “Peoples 
Party.” Late this past winter, at a 
Manhattan Center “Save Gerhart Eis- 
ler” rally, both Marcantonio, and the 
Communist Party, via a leaflet, called 
for the formation of such a party. Since 
then the talk about a third ticket has 
gained momentum, despite the fact that 
such a maneuver would split the pro- 


gressive forces. 


There can be no doubt that many 
Communists and party-liners give active 
leadership to the ALP. There can be 
no doubt that on March 29, 1944, the 
ALP committed political hari-kari when, 
after a successful Communist infiltra- 
tion, the Kremlinites finally succeeded 
in splitting the party. Although the 
ALP still enjoyed then, as now, a line 
on the voting machine, its founders, 
ana a majority of its followers, have 
left its ranks to form a party genuinely 
dedicated to the principles of New Deal 
liberalism, a party which would not 
make deals with totalitarianism, a party 
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By Walter K. Lewis 


which has a rendezvous with destiny— 
the Liberal Party. 


* * ” 


Berore capturing the ALP officially, 
the party-liners used it as a front to 
espouse Soviet foreign policy. For ex- 
ample, the Communist press of May, 
1940, reported, ‘ Look at the inferno let 
loose in Europe by British, French and 
German imperialism!” This was echoed 
by Mike Quill, Vito Marcantonio, Eu- 
gene P. Conally and other leaders of the 
ALP’s left-wing. In March, 1941, the 
group which led the left-wing within the 
ALP: Mike Quill, Abram Flaxer, Lewis 
Merrill and ‘Joe Curran, maneuvered 
the Greater New York Industrial Coun- 
cil into staging an anti-war.rally. The 
rally, which denounced Lend-Lease, had 


as its principal speaker Burton K,. 
Wheeler, isolationist Senator. Earlier 
that year, Wheeler had coined the 


phrase which was used by American 
Firsters id Russia Firsters (until 
Russia was attacked) “Plowing every 
fourth American boy under” in opposing 
passage of the Lend-Lease Bill. The 
phrase soon Sound its way to the music 
sheets of the Communist Almanac Sing- 
ers who sang it at all ALP clubs which 
were dominated by the Marcantonio- 
Browder alliance. They even sang it at 
the Manhattan Center meeting and were 
applauded by some elements whieh com- 
posd the following of Joe McWilliams, 
anti-Semitic leader who urged his 
Yorkville audience to go en masse to 
the “Anti-War” rally under the Saul 
Mills-Quill »uspices. 


The close affinity that the ALP has 
now with the Communists could not be 
better illustrited than by the pronounce- 
ments which were made by Marcantonio 
and the Mayor’s Administrative Assis- 
tant, Paul Ross, at the funeral of Joseph 
R. Brodsky, charter member of the 
Communist Party and its acknowledged 
attorney. The Daily Worker on Thurs- 
day, July 31, 1947 quoted Ross as say- 
ing: “Joseph Brodsky was an old and 
respected friend... In our work, in 
our professional associations in the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, he was an out- 
standing leader among 
members of the bar. At this critical 
time the people have lost a devoted 
friend and le der.” Marcantonio said: 
“Joseph Brodsky was my friend—a 
real friend. And his name is a synonym 
to me of the devotion to the common peo- 
ple. We will carry on the fight he left 
us to finish.” ALP Councilman Connally 
srodsky’s bier: 


progressive 


told those gavhered at 
“A great human being as well as a 
greater fighter’ has passed on. Others 
who spoke at Brodsky’s bier were Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, Irving Potash, Commu- 
nist Councilman Ben Davis Jr., Eliza- 
bet! Gurley Flynn, staunch Communists 
all 

Ross remains the ALP’s contact man 
at City Hall. It was Ross who led the 
left-wing revolt within the ALP prior 
to the formation of the anti-totalitarian 
Liberal Party. Ross continues to speak 
at ALP clubs, and writes for the ALP 
News. 

Ir. the New York City Council, al- 
though not a member of that body, 
Simon W. Gerson, legislative director 
of the Communist Party and former 
City Hall reporter for The Daily Work- 
er, hag access to the floor of the Council 
before meetings of that body begin. 





Gerson works in close harmony with 
ALP and Communist councilmen. ALP 
and Communist councilmen have offered 
joint resolutions before the NYC 
municipal legislature. 

The Daily Worker's classified section 
is often peppered with advertisements 
from ALP clubs. The readers of the 
DW. are urged to attend ALP dances, 
picnics and meetings. No other news- 
paper contains such ads. 

When the Communists began their 
campaign to “Bring the Boys Home,” 
the ALP circulated petitions to get the 
GI’s out of Europe and Asia. 

The NY headquarters of the ALP are 
at 23 W. 26 Street, a building owned 
by Frederick Vanderbilt Field, sugar- 
daddy of Communist-front projects, and 
houses several Communist-fronts includ- 
ing the National Negro Congress, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade, Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, National 
Committee to Win the Peace, etc. 

ALP spokesmen in Harlem are push- 
ing forward the name of Paul Robeson 
as the possible successor to Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr. who has suffered 
two severe heart attacks in recent 
months and who is not expected to run 
again. Robeson has always followed 
the party-line. 

In 1945, when Johannes Steel was the 
ALP’s candidate against Rep. Arthur 
G. Klein in a special by-election, Max 
Gordon, political writer for The Daily 
Worker wrote: “While the Democrats 
are very strong, ALP and Communist 
candidates have always received high 
votes, with the ALP often running ahead 
of the Republicans. There is a strong 
feeling among some ALP leaders that 
the ALP should run a strong indepen- 
dent candidate, one who would drama- 
tize the issue of war and peace, expose 
Truman's imperialist moves, his betrayal 
of the fight to open the doors of Pales- 
tine to the displaced Jews of Europe 
and his failure to fight for a full em- 
ployment program” Johannes Steel be- 
came the ALP’s choice—and lost. 

* - * 


Despite daily attacks upon the Re- 
publicans, in New York City’s hotly 
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contested Supreme Court race, the ALP 
made an alliance with the Dewey-con- 
trolled Republican Party. The Com- 
munist Party has not nominated can- 
didates for the NY City race in 1947, 
thus giving the ALP the field. 

Samuel Kaplan, who was a registered 
Communist not so many years ago, cap- 
tured the Republican nomination for 
State Senator last year, and was given 
the ALP nomination without a fight. 
He won the election with combined 
ALP-Republican and Communist back- 
ing. 

Jesse Mintus, executive secretary of 
the Bronx-ALP, is a-listed sponsor of 
the CP School of Jewish Studies. Les- 
ter Zirin, Administrative Secretary of 
the ALP in Brooklyn, is also listed as a 
sponsor of the sehool. 

On April 9, 1947, at the Riverside 
Plaza Hotel in NY, Arthur Schutzer, 
chairman of the ALP for NY State, 
announced tag days for the party-line 
American Relief for Greek Democracy. 
The occasion was a rally under the aus- 
piees of the ALP at which Richard 
Jaffe, a staff member of PM, ahd a 
member of the ALP, attacked the Tru- 
man Doctrine and said that the world is 
not threatened by Communism but by 
Fascism alone. Marcel Scherer, District 
Representative of District 4, UEMW, 
also spoke against the Truman Doe- 
trine. Scherer has long been a CP mem- 
ber and is active in the ALP. 

People’s Songsters, the 
successor to the Almanac Singers, are 
great favorites at ALP affairs. 

The ALP and the solar system of CP- 
fronts work hand-in-glove. In Brooklyn 
recently, the ALP appeared as co- 
sponsors of a rally with the Communist 
Party, IWO and Civil Rights Congress. 

Communist Charles Collins, was an 
ALP candidate for the Assembly in 
1936. Eugene P. Connally, ALP Council- 
man, has a list of CP-front affiliates 
that should make Marcantonio jealous. 
In addition to being the ALP’s Con- 
gressional representative, Vito is alse 
a Vice-President of the Communist 
Iwo. 

In Brooklyn, the ALP heard last 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Berlin. 


HERE .are two kinds of news- 

i papers and magazines in present- 
day Germany. While those pub- 
lished in the western zone are rela- 
tively free, those in the eastern zone 
are Moscow-inspired. Among the latter 
should be listed the Communist organs 
appearing in the west, though in the 
east, in accordance with the Soviet 
totalitarian system, there is no oppo- 
sition press whatsoever. In _ Berlin, 
spiritually and politically the most in- 
teresting town in postwar Germany, the 
two kinds of press constantly clash with 
one another. Three-quarters of the Ber- 
lin press organs adhere to the party- 


‘ line, and only one-quarter belongs to the 


other camp—approximately the reverse 
proportion of votes cast by the Berlin 
electorate. 


It would be wrong, however, to assume 
that the “western” press in Germany 
is as clearly and cogently anti-Soviet as 
the “eastern” press is pro-Soviet, per- 
haps with the exception of a few Social 
Democratic papers. The reticence of the 
“western” press is truly amazing. It 
may have been caused by the order of 
the Allied Control Council prohibiting 
vilification of the occupying powers and 
the sowing of discord among them. 
Even more important in this respect 
seems the attitude of the Western 
powers, which until recently left un- 
opposed the propaganda about Soviet 
“democracy.” 


In reality, the press in a totalitarian 
state is nothing more than a govern- 
ment agency, as it was in the Nazi 
Reich. It is a most potent instrument 
for maintaining and expanding the 
power of the dictatorial clique. It seems 
doubtful whether there is any political 
wisdom in keeping mum on this subject 
the way the “western” press usually 
does. The process of German re-edu- 
cation to democracy, and the formation 
of an influential democratic press in the 
western sense, is hardly fostered by 
such tactics. 


NT P oli tical Clash in Europe CAA 


Report On the Press in Germany 


By Rudolf Katz 


Managing Editor of the N.Y. Neue Volkszeitung, currently in Germany 


As a matter of fact, the Muscovites 
and their German minions don’t care a 
fig about the order forbidding vilifica- 
tien and discord-sowing. On the con- 
trary, for some time the “western” press, 
especially the Muscovite section of the 
Berlin press which takes the lead in 
this controversy, has shown unmistakable 
signs that Moscow has launched a sys- 





being weeded out with iron energy and 
tremendous success. 

Conditions in the western zones are 
described as entirely different. The 
British and Americans are charged with 
leaving the Nazis more or less unmo- 
lested. Reactionaries are at the helm. 
The upper social levels which once paved 
the way for Nazism and supported its 
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tematic campaign against its British- 


American occupation colleagues. 
* * * 


Tue main lines of Communist propa- 
ganda can be seen from the following 
illustrations which show how facts are 
picked up and twisted according to the 
particular propaganda requirements of 
the moment. 

Everything in the eastern zone is 
proclaimed to be in excellent shape. 
“Democratization” is making great 
progress, and National Socialism is 


regime, are now being deliberately and 
purposefully spared. For instance, a 
report in Tdgliche Rundschau coricern- 
ing the police in Schleswig Holstein was 
published under the headline “Brown 
Police Swamp in Kiel.” 


Worse still, there is a second assort- 
ment of arguments which runs along 
the following lines: 


The western powers are deliberately 
letting the Germans in the western 
zones perish. German industry is being 
strangled, since the elimination of Ger- 


man competition would further Anglo- 
Saxon capitalist interests. Thus Ger- 
many is being degraded to the level of 
a colony of the Anglo-American “mo- 
nopoly capitalism.” New York and Lon- 
don bankers reach out to grab profitable 
enterprises, and to enslave the German 
workers. Thus runs the demagogy. 


This press campaign serves to incite 
the German people against the British 
and Americans, and to encourage sub- 
servience to the Russians. In fact, the 
“eastern” press spares no effort try- 
ing to sell Russia to the Germans. 
Tagliche Rundschau, the official German 
newspaper run by the Soviet Military 
Government, recently stressed the great 
sympathy of the Russian people for the 
Germans smarting under’ wintertime 
hardships. Russia, it said, was the first 
nation where “Socialism has been vic- 
torious,” ‘and people rear in Socialist 
principles cannot conceive hatred toward 
another nation. Therefore the Russians 
are responsive to the tribulations of 
the German people. In spite of Hitlers 
aggression, the Russians still regarcs 
the German as an equals, and the feelir yr 
ef self-righteousness is alien to them. 
Revenge is incompatible with the lofiy 
spirit of Socialism. 

These ideas, as evolved in the “eastern” 
press, do not reflect the German view- 
point. They are the views of the Krem- 
lin. The Socialist Unity Party editor 
today is no more free than was te 
Nazi editor under Hitler. His only busi- 
ness is to keep to the party-line. Many 
years ago, Alexander Stein gave a goo] 
description of Nazi propaganda. Th's 
propaganda, he said, was trying to dep). t 
the Nazis’ opponents as bearing ther 
own characteristics. It accused the anti- 
Nazis of plotting aggression, enslave- 
ment and extermination of other peoples, 
which in reality the Nazis themselv.s 
plotted—first against the Jews, thea 
against the French, Poles, Russians, 
Sritish and Americans. 


Does not the Soviet totalitarian: 1 
today present a parallel? 


———SSSS 








Little Orphan Annie’s Crusade 


thing, is campaigning for more 
child labor these days. 

It’s not her fault. She HAS to do it 
for her owner, Marse Bertie McCormick, 
the bigbrain of the Chicago Tribune. 
She does what her well-fed overseer, 
Harold Gray, who draws her without 
pupils in her eyes (could this be sabo- 
tage?), makes her do. 

Annie is Marse Bertie’s Mata Hari. 
With her curly golden hair (on Sun- 
days) and her blank eyes of sheer mind- 
lessness, she has charmed her way into 
newspapers and millions of homes from 
coast to coast where Marse Bertie 
wouldn’t be allowed to clean the drains. 
And wherever she goes, she carries the 
latest mental bacteria developed in 
Marse Bertie’s laboratories. 

Annie may be out in front of a trend. 
Only a few weeks ago your correspondent 
reported Marwin K. Hart’s testimony to 
Congress that what most children need 
is not education so much as a job. Near- 
ly two years ago, General Motors Presi- 
dent Charles E. Wilson proposed a 48- 
hour work-week to get postwar produc- 
tion at world-competitive costs. Now, 
with the frightening prospect of full 
employment staring them in the face 
as a possibility for some time to come, 
such mental giants as McCormick, Hart 
and Wilson may be turning eager eyes 
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By Paid Sifton 


Feature Writer for Labor Press Associates 


on the nation’s schools as the only re- 
maining untapped reservoir of ‘‘man- 
poer.” 

Let’s lock at Annie’s script for 
July 27: 

First we get a quotation, author not 
given—“Every child should be taught 
that useful work is worship and that 
intelligent labor is the highest form of 
prayer.” 

The first three panels show Annie in 
a fight with a low character named 
Julius, a boy whose job has been taken 
over by Annie. Annie has the first 
word—and the last: 

“But you QUIT, Julius! Uncle Til had 
to have help at the store.... So-o-o, I’m 
HELPING him...” e 

“Ya-a-a!” says Julius, shaking his 
fist under Annie’s snub nose. “Yuh took 
my job! Yuh dirty little **!!!” 

The next picture shows Annie bopping 
Julius on the nose while Uncle Til, 
standing in the backdoor of the store, 
says “ANNIE! Oh ... Hm-m... What 
a LEFT!” 

As Annie kayoes Julius with an over- 
hand right cross, she says, “There! And 
don’t you ever call ME bad names 
again!” 

Julius flees up a dark alley—suddenly 
it’s night—with Annie yelling after him, 
“You’re a gold-bricker (Oops, sorry, 
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Governor!) and so’s your old man! Now, 
go on home, yer mother’s callin’ yuh!” 

Next picture is inside the store, Annie 
behind the counter, waiting on an over- 
stuffed lady: 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Fringe. (you 
know, Lunatic.) Loaf o’ bread ... one 
Corn Flakes ... Half a dozen oranges... 
Yes, Ma’m...” 

“Hm-m-m ...” says Mrs. Fringe. 
“Aren’t you a little young to be clerking 
in a store, my child?” 

“Oh,” says Annie, lying a little, “I’m 
not WORKING here, Mrs. Fringe .. . 
I’m only helping out Uncle Til—Mr. 
Tiddley, that is...” (Could that name 
be sabotage against Marse Bertie by 
Overseer Gray?) 


“Humph!” humphs Mrs. Fringe. “I'l 


see... Never-the-less, you ARF waiii2 
on customers .. .” 

“Ha-ha!” says Annie. “Oh, sui 
That! But why not? I’ve got nothiry 
else to do...” (Oh, no?) 


“Our Circle is taking up the study cf 
the problems of children TODAY!” sa) 3 
Mrs. Fringe. 


At this point, the plot jumps ov ~ 
some discussion of delinquency to Annie’, 
answer: 


“Delinquency? Shucks! I know plen‘y 
about that one, Mrs. Fringe!” (Why, 
Annie!) “I’m a kid! Kids are the saim2 
TODAY as they always were, I betcha.” 

“Indeed?” says Mrs. Fringe, weak -n- 
ing. 

“Yes, MA’M! A kid who has som>- 
thing to DO is O.K.... If a kid en. 
earn a couple o’ bucks, fine! But just 
doin’ a job is the main thing...” 

“But little ones should be carefree and 
at play!” says Mrs. Fringe. 

“LITTLE ones! You’re kiddin! 
We’re nobody’s ‘little ones’! We're ciii- 
zens! Folks! At least most of us try 
ee 

“Hm-m-m. . hm-m-m-ms Mis. 
Fringe, “I never thought of it that 
Wie.” 


And Annie, loading up with three 
boxes to carry away, clinches the arcu- 
ment for child labor: 

“Delinquency? Horsefeathers! NEW, 
is it! Kids used to be the tco BUSY to 
get into trouble! Just let a kid grow up 
and take a piece o’ some job and he’! 
never be delinquent. Lady!” 
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Of Monetary lnastability 


By R. Richard Wohl 


Staff Economic Analyst of The New Leader 


NE of the major problems con- 
: O fronting the planners of European 

economic reconstruction is mone- 
tary instability. How can people be in- 
duced to have faith in their currency so 
that they will refrain from increasing 
the intensity of inflation by a “flight 
from money”? 


The reasons why people have faith in 
money are obscure. Economic theory 
has failed to provide an explanation. In 
many cases, people have continued to 
cherish currency in large volumes which, 
by every economic criterion, they should 
have long ago abandoned as worthless. 

When the Bolshewiks seized power in 
Russia, they continued to print Tzarist 
rubles. For a long time the peasantry 
accepted this paper in payment for their 
grain, secure in the faith that a “ruble 
is a ruble.” If the Tzar’s picture was on 
a note, it had to be good, they reasoned. 
But during the revolution in Hungary, 
Bela Kun and his associates were dis- 
mayed to find that the plates from which 
the Hungarian currency had been print- 
ed were locked up in the vaults of the 
Imperial Mint in Vienna. When they 
issued their own variant of currency, 
no one wanted it, and financial chaos 
ensued. 

People’s thinking about money seems 
to have been influenced mainly by their 
past habits and experience. In 1923, at 
the height of the German inflation, the 
inflation of the mark was halted in a 
spectacularly unorthodox way, which 
capitalized on this fact. All economic 
advice was against yet another issue of 
money. The German Government, how- 
ever, issued 2,000,000,000 Rentenmark 
(valued at 100,000,000 gold. pounds). 
Some nameless but brilliant bureaucrat 
in the Treasury had the flash of insight 
to suggest that the conversion of the 
existing currency into the Rentenmark 
should be accomplished in such a way 
that prewar prices would apparently be 
restored. When the Germans had fin- 
ished converting their old paper money 
for new they discovered that once again 
a loaf of bread cost 50 pfennigs, not 
500 “marks.” “Ah,” they, must have 
murmured to themselves, “at last the 
craziness of war is over, and we are 
back to normal.” The Rentenmark had 
wide social acceptability because the peo- 
ple were reassured. 

Today’s insecurities are more diffuse, 
more general. There have been almost 
no acts of economic statesmanship to 
reassure frightened holders of large 
volumes of currency who almost daily 
see the purchasing power of their bank- 
notes dwindling. The result has been a 
flight into gold. Wherever possible, gold 
is being bought and at fantastic prices. 
The metal is being probed out of teeth, 
melted from jewelry, and old coins, have 
been dre’ged out of ancient hoards in 
order to cash in on the fantastic profits. 


In Athens, there is a pool of this black- 
market gold selling at 165,000 drachmae 
an ounce. Strangely enough the bulk of 
the metal has been obtained from 
Britain. During the war, large numbers 
of British gold sovereigns were para- 
chuted into Greece to supply the resist- 
ance forces. More than 700,000 gold 
pounds went to ELAS, another 400,000 
went to the right-wing group led by 
Napoleon Zervas. This gold is now 
changing hands at ever increasing prices. 


* ~ 


In the East, where traditionally there 
is a strong distrust of paper money, 
there is a wild-cat business in gold. 
Macao, the free port at the mouth of 
Canton, is the scene of thousands of 
transactions in which Chinese merchants 
are draining off gold in exchange for for- 


eign currencies. Here the traffic is legal 
and immune from control, for although 
within China proper the Government has 
power to confiscate gold it is powerless 
in Macao, which is Portuguese territory. 

The strongest demand for gold has 
come from India. Here the price of gold 
is higher than anywhere in the world. 
The most extreme measures are taken 
by native dealers to import the metal. 
Recently, an airplane was intercepted 
upon landing at Karachi. Its manifest 
showed a cargo of 16,000 ounces of pure 
gold. This gold, the owners explained, 
was being imported on a barter basis. 
Indian cotton, wool, and other com- 





modities would be exported in return 
for it. A careful check revealed that 
the shipment was in violation of the 
Indian Government’s ban on gold im- 
ports. The official valuation was $89 
an ounce (the US price is $35) and to 
discourage further acts of this type a 
fine of $1,500,000 was imposed on the 
shipment, which had a market value of 
$1,424,000. 

Gold miners in Canada and South 
Africa have been stock piling gold bars in 
the hope that the rumor that the price 
was to be increased to $50 was true. (A 
similar rumor originating in London has 
been denied by Secretary Snyder.) The 
US Treasury, however, opposes such a 
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= By ROSE PESOTTA 
2 I Author of Bread on the Waters 

T was on August 22, 1927, that Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti went to 
their death in the electric chair of Charlestown prison. Two simple men had 
been destroyed by the majestic machinery of state and nation. 

Now, twenty years later, there are few in Massachusetts or in the world 
who would defend that execution. The judgment of mankind has reversed the 
verdict of courts and Governors—all of the high and hard dignitaries who be- 
lieved in power and had no ear for reason or justice. The case has become a 
classic of cruelty. It stands blazoned before mankind as a supreme example 
of the futility of power which functions without insight or sympathy. Before 
history and all mankind, a whole panel of great men with great names stand 
disgraced. And the poor Italian fish-peddler and the humble shoemaker are 
honored over all the world. It is a fact which should be taken account of by all 
proudly power-conscious officials in high places. 

Judge Thayer, Governor Fuller and President Lowell bear honored New 
England names. They are all dead and no word written by them is ever read. 
No thought recorded by them will cause one heart to beat high. On the other 
hand, these words of a little Italian fish-peddler are read wherever men love 
fine English and high thinking: “If it had not been for these things, I might 
have lived out my life talking at street corners to scorning men. I might have 
died, unmarked, unknown, a failure. Now we are not a failure. This is our 
career and our triumph. Never in our full life could we hope te do such work 
as now we do by accident. Our words—our lives—our pains—nothing! The 
taking of our lives—lives of a good shoemaker and a poor fish-peddler—all! 
That last moment belongs to us—that agony is our triumph.” 
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senseless move which would merely give 
aid to the owners of gold mines and to 
profiteers and speculators who are try- 
ing to hedge their profits against infla- 
tion by buying gold. 

American smelters, moreover, refining 
foreign-produced ores, have undertaken 
to sell the refined metal for its owners 
at a higher than US Treasury price. 
But the matter is being investigated and 
the leakages of metal are very small, 
amounting to no more than 500 to 1,000 
ounces a month. 


* 7” * 


Tue difficult relations between the 


powers in the Allied Control Council in 
Germany are further complicated by 
suspicions regarding the currency re- 
form contemplated there. The US has 
insisted that all the new paper required 
fox the reform be issued from the old 
Government Printing Plant in Berlin. 
The Russians, pleading the necessity of 
haste, have asked that they be provided 
with a set of plates to print their supply 
in Leipzig. While France and Britain 
seem indifferent over the issue, the 
American attitude has been one of 
suspicion. One US official has voiced the 
fear that “the Russians might forget to 
turn the presses off at night.” A good 
deal of the volume of currency now 
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One of the most important issues | 
facing European reconstruction is the! 
stabilization of currencies and the re- | 
establishment of sound monetary re-| 
lations in the war-ravaged countries. 
Around the periphery of this problem 
have developed a number of patho-| 
logical, inflationary monetary phe-| 
nomena, of which the hectic market 
in gold is probably the most impor- 
| tant. Last week, London sources put 
out a “feeler” in order to discover 
whether the US Treasury would raise 
the gold price as a sop to this 
marginal traffic in precious metals. 
This rumor was promptly and force- | 
fully denied. In this article, Richard | 
| Wohl, Staff Economic Analyst of | 
|The New Leader, examines the prob- 
item in its historical context. 


























circulating in Germany has been traced 
to over-issue by the Russians. 


These problems of monetary stability 
are less dramatic than the major policy 
issues now under discussion by the great 
powers in their plans to rehabilitate 
Europe. In the short run, they repre- 
sent, however, vastly dangerous po- 
tentials of disorganization. “It-is under- 
standable,” says Dr. Per Jacobsson, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, “that the popula- 
tion in those countries which have not 
been ravaged by inflation ... often seem 
to accord only secondary importance to 
the stability of monetary values and to 
safeguards against inflation.” 

The problem, however, is fraught with 
great dangers. Discounting native cur- 
rencies in terms of foreign money or in 
terms of gold greatly undermines public 
confidence and adds impetus to inflation. 

In addition, a very “soft” domestic 
currency may cause governmental pol- 
icies attempting to “repress” the inflation 
within its own borders and to impose 
severe exchange controls. This would be 
a sharp blow to the economic collabora- 
tion and international commerce neces- 
sary for continentl reconstruction. 


In the short run these problems must 
be coped with to halt their progress to 
chaos. In the long run, of course, the 
only solution to monetary instability, 
and to inflation (which is but the re- 
verse side of the coin) is production. 
Plentiful supplies of goods, even at high 
prices, would restore confidence. 


To solve this problem, and the hun- 
dreds of others which are related to it, 
the nations of the world must make 
peace. Thus far, they have only stopped 
fighting. 





SOVIET WAGES UP 25%; 
FOOD COSTS 166% 


W asuincron (LPA). — Russian 
workers have received wage increases 
averaging about 25 percent since Sept. 
1, 1946, but food prices have soared 
166 percent, the US Labor Depart- 
ment disclosed in the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

“There is good evidence,” said the 
study, “that the actual increase in 
prices paid for ration goods was 
somewhat higher than 166 percent.” 

Labor Department economists esti- 
mated that in terms of real weekly 
wages and what they can buy, the 
American worker’s standard of living 
is almost 1,000 percent higher than 
the Russian worker’s. Since Sept., 
1946, there has been a reduction in 
ration allowances and a decrease in 
rea! earnings of most wage-earners. 
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REPORT from DENMARK 








Russian War of Nerves 


| Against Scandinavia 


Stockholm. 

HE decision of the Scandinavian 

} countries to attend the Paris con- 

ference on the Marshall plan was 

the signal for the launching of a Rus- 

sian propaganda offensive which came 

as a considerable shock to many people 
in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

In articles in Pravda and Izvestia, 
and in Russian broadcasts, it was al- 
leged that the three countries were sub- 
mitting to dollar penetration and to 
dictation by American capitalists. 

Of the three, Sweden came in for the 
most vehement of the attacks, probably 
because the Swedish press answered 
back. 

Scandinavian enthusiasm for the 
Marshall plan was unconcealed. All 
three countries are eager to participate 
in international planning, and all three 
require fuel and essential raw materials. 
Denmark, especially, urgently needs for- 
eign credits which would enable her to 
restore her agricultural production to 
the prewar level and would make food 
available for export. 


To coordinate action at the Paris con- 
ference the Foreign Ministers and Min- 
isters of Supply of the three countries 
met for discussions at Copenhagen. 
Here they also considered a memo- 
randum giving the Soviet views on the 
plan. 

Soon after, Izvestia alleged that Amer- 
ican firms, acting through Swedish 
agents, were trying to gain control of 


By Reginald Spink 


New Leader Scandinavian Correspondent 


a number. of concerns in Sweden that 
had formerly been under German in- 
fluence, and had initiated an offensive 
against the Swedish paper, mining and 
aircraft industries. It was further al- 
leged that they had forced the Swedish 
Government to abandon its plans for 
nationalizing the oil trade. 

These plans, described in The New 
Leader of May 31, have temporarily 
been shelved owing to objective criticisms 
from various sides, including the -co- 
operative movement, that they. were too. 
hastily conceived in detail and would 
call for more foreign exchange with 
which to pay compensation that was 
currently available. 

The Swedes were also told by I[zvestia 
that the Marshall conference was not 
in their interests since Sweden was not 
a buyer but a seller nation whose 
primary postwar problem was to find 
markets for her goods. 

The Swedish Liberal Party paper 
Dagens Nyheter retorted that the at- 
tacks evidently were Russian “grati- 
tude” for the milliard-kroner credit 
which Sweden had granted the Soviets! 

From then onward charges and coun- 
ter-charges were leveled in rapid suc- 
cession. Izvestia charged the Swedish 
press with being reactionary and on a 
level with the Hearst press. It accused 
the Swedish Foreign Office of being un- 
der the domination of American mono- 
polists. 

The latest contribution to these 
polemics is an article in Pravda alleging 


that Sweden is clearing house for Amer- 
ican espionage in the Baltic countries, 
through the Baltic refugees in Sweden. 

The American bases in Greenland 
were also dragged into the debate The 
Danish Foreign Minister (Gustav Ras- 
mussen), recently admitted that no 
headway had been made in negotiations 
with the United States Government con- 
cerning the evacuation of these wartime 
bases. “This was hardly to be expected 
in view of the complicated problems in- 
volved,” he added. 

The orignal agreement was signed by 
the Danish Minister in Washington 
(Henrik Kauffmann) on his own initia- 
tive while Denmark was under German 
occupation, and was endorsed by the 
Danish Government as soon as it was 
free to do so. It granted the United 
States the right to military bases in this 
Danish colony “until there is agreement 
that the present risks to the peace and 
security of the American continent have 
ceased.” 

Negotiations, which began two months 
ago, are understood to center on a solu- 
tion which would satisfy the three fol- 
lowing requirements as formulated by 
the State Department: Denmark to re- 
tain full sovereignty over Greenland; 
this sovereignty to conform to the 
covenant of the United Nations, both in 
letter and spirit; the legitimate defense 
interests of the American continent to 
be safeguarded. 

In the light of the new Arctic strategy 
and the deterioration in the international 
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European War Orphans Waiting for 
Their Fate to Be Decided 


situation, the American Government 
holds the view that Greenland bases are 
still necessary to American security. 
For the same reason, and because of 
the traditional Scandinavian policy of 
neutrality, the Danes make no secret of 
the fact that they would like to see the 
bases evacuated. 


Russia had already made one counter- 
move to the American decision to stay 
in Greenland by staking a claim to bases 
in that other strategic outpost in the 
far north, Spitzbergen—a group of 
islands under Norwegian sovereignty. 
The request was resolutely turned down, 

In the recent polemics Pravda charged 
that the maintenance of the US bases 
had been made a condition for the grant- 
ing of an American loan. This the Dan- 
ish Foreign Minister denied, stating 
that Denmark was not negotiating any 
loan with the United States but with 
the International Bank, and Greenland 
had not been mentioned. 


In view of all this the Scandinavian 
Ministers at the Copenhagen confer- 
ence, while accepting the Marshall in- 
vitation, were careful to underline their 
political neutrality. But the neutral’s 
lot—alas!—is not a happy one. 
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Political Dilemma 


an California 


HE smog, which has been heavier 

i and more exasperating this sum- 

mer around Los Angeles than ever 
before, not only blurs the vision but 
gives one a headache as well. 

But all of the smog is not caused by 
improper combustion in automobiles, 
incinerators, locomotives, or industrial 
plants. 

There is also evident a good deal of 
political smog. This, too, not only blurs 
the vision, but in some cases -brings on 
hallucinations. That is to say, it causes 
politicians to see things which aren’t 
there. A headache is sure to follow. 

Consider for a moment the predica- 
ment of the California Republicans. 
They have one US Senator, a majority 
of the congressional delegation, the gov- 
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ernor, lieutenant-governor, attorney- 
general and all the other state officials 
as well as a substantial majority in both 
the State Senate and Assembly. On the 
surface, their position appears as strong 
as could be asked for. In actuality, they 
are torn by bitter factionalism which 
even the astute Governor Warren has 
been unable to heal. In the state legis- 
lature they have bitterly attacked and 
repudiated several of Warren’s most 
basic proposals—a state aid medical 
program, and a long range superhigh- 
way program, for example. 

Now it so happens that the number 
of registered Democrats in California 
exceeds registered Republicans by more 
than a million. It also happens that the 
number of members of organized labor 


in California amounts to about 1,250,000, 
of whom more than four-fifths belong to 
the AFL. Nearly 75 percent of these 
are registered Democrats. 

Therefore, success for the Republicans 
demands that they be able to win over 
a very substantial portion of the organ- 
ized labor and Democratic vote, as they 
did in 1944 and again in 1946. 

The recent state convention of the 
AFL lashed out unmercifully against 
Republican Senator Knowland and his 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives. It attacked the Republican con- 
trolled State Senate and Assembly; and 
it even took a few swings at Governor 
Warren. 

If organized labor can deliver the vote 
—as it believes it can—then a host of 
Republican office holders will be looking 
for new jobs by the end of 1948. 


* 


Tuere is a strong segment of Re- 
publican leadership which contends that 
grass roots public opinion, including 
that of most rank and file members of 
organized labor, is still with them. They 
argue that the average Californian 
wants efficiency in government; less 
government regulation; lower taxes; 
and less industrial strife. These Repub- 
licans feel sure that an aggressive cam- 
paign, based upon-their achievements to 
date plus the promise to do still more 
along these same lines, will pull enough 
labor and Democratic voters over to 
their side to insure victory. 

But there is another group of Repub- 
licans, made up largely of younger men 
and women, to whom such a program 
spells disaster. They want to firmly 
capture the faltering allegiance of the 
hundreds of thousands of unionists and 
Democrats who had strayed into the 
Republican fold in recent years. They 


want the Republican party to proclaim 
itself the true party of the average 
American and to lead .<he fight against 
all vested interests, even as it did here 
in California, years ago, under the 
young Hiram Johnson. 

Obviously both factions can’t be right. 
But the smog is still heavy—with no 
sign of let up in the near future. 

On the Democratic side the political 
smog has always been worse, for much 
ot .t has come from the smudge-pots of 
the Communists and their Fifth-col- 
umnists. 

During April, May and June it was 
particularly bad. Those were the months 
when the Henry Wallace boom was on. 
Former State Attorney General Robert 
E. Kenney was the quarterback of the 
team, but the coaching came from Wm. 
Z. Foster’s boys. The team nad a galaxy 
of big names—but not big in politics. 
Its professional cheer leaders were the 
best to be had anywhere; and in addi- 
tion it had a well-trained rooting section. 
Its razzle-dazzle plays went off brilliant- 
ly in every practice performance. 


* * * 


A LOT of democratic politicos were 
terribly impressed by the power and 
weight of the Henry Wallace, Bob Ken- 
ney, pro-Soviet team, perhaps none more 
so than Jimmie Roosevelt, Chairman of 
the Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee. He had one foot well over into 
their camp, when the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council took up the cudgels 
against the Wallace boys, and inci- 
dentally took some side swipes at young 
Roosevelt. 

Then, on July 19, at Fresno, where 
Bob Kenney had called a_ state-wide 
conference of Democrats to capture the 
party apparatus for Wallace, the team 

(Continued :n page Fifteen) 











Towards Continental Unity: 





BENELUX: Beacon For 
European Federalism 


HILE much ink has been spilled 
W: advocating European federal- 
ism, the peoples of Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg have es- 
tablished an economic union—Benelux. 
The name is felicitious for it may well 
spread the good light of such functional 
cooperation to the rest of Europe. 
Benelux has the probably unique dis- 
tinction of making the Soviet magazine 
Trud and the Saturday Evening Post's 
Demaree Bess agree. Both have placed 
themselves on record as describing Bene- 
lux as a British plot to further its hege- 
mony over Western Europé. However, 
the Netherlands Government declared in 
a memo to th States General on No- 
vember 29, 1946, that it considered Bene- 
lux as not inconsistent either with the 
United Nations or with the United 
Ststes’ international trade proposals. 
Further, it does not believe in the for- 
mation of a Western European bloc and 
wishes to bring about the rapprochement 
between the Soviet Union and the West. 
It is not surprising that Belgium and 
the Netherlands should take the initia- 
tive in creating this Economic Union 
beause the people of the Low Countries 
are very practical people. Benelux is 
almost certain of success because it is 
a natural development. This is also why 
it will most likely develop into more than 
an Economic Union. It must not be for- 
gotten that these countries have been 
united in the past. The present plan 
marks the end, perhaps, of the cycle of 
nationalism. Although important changes 
will have to be made, the integration of 
the three economies is easy and obvious. 
Even now, they complement each other 
in many ways—crops, industrial pro- 
ducts, shipping facilities. Therefore the 
charge that Benelu is a British creation 
can be dismissed as propaganda. 


* * * 


Representing 18,000,000 people, 
Benelux is the third largest trading area 
in the world. While the emphasis has 
been on the economic, Belgo-Netherlands 
cooperation has not been limited to that 
sphere alone. The educational systems 
ef both countries are being coordinated. 
This is made easier because they have a 
language in common—Dutch. Literary 
Flemish is identical with Dutch while the 
folk language changes from area to 
area and sometimes from village to 
village. A cultural pact signed in May 
of last year provides for common spel- 
ling, grammar and usage of the Dutch 
language in the Netherlands and in Bel- 
gium. Common grammars and diction- 
aries are being prepared by experts of 
both countries. On February 1 of this 
year it was announced that degrees con- 
ferred by Netherlands and Belgian uni- 
versities would have equal validity in 
both countries. Belgium and the Nether- 
lands have also acted together diplo- 
matically, particularly as regards claims 
on Germany. 

Benelux was born in London on Sep- 
tember 5, 1944, the day after the libera- 
tion of Brussels and Antwerp and two 
days before the Belgian government-in- 
exile returned to Belgium. On this date, 
the governments of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg joined in a tempo- 
rary customs union so as to facilitate the 
reestablishment of economic activity and 
the creation of conditions favorable for 
the realization of a permanent and com- 
plete customs union. Moreover, the gov- 
ernments agreec to allgw in, temporarily 
free of duty, those imports which were 


to be used for relief and rehabilitation. 
« oe ck 


Just a year ago, the Council for Eco- 
nomic Union was meeting in The Hague 
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to bridge the differences in the econonties 
of the three countries and to make plans 
for their eventual Economic Union. The 
Trade Agreements Council held its first 
meeting in June, 1946. In June also the 
Secretariat-General over the three Coun- 


cils established by the September, 1944, 
agreement, was created. E. J. E. M. H. 
Jaspar of the Netherlands was appointed 


Secretary~General and Henry René 
Vleschawer of Belgium his deputy. 

Full economic union will be achieved 
in three stages: the customs union, the 
unification of the excise and sales taxes, 
and, finally, the complete freedom of 
exchange and movement of goods, This 
will result in an equal and raised stand- 
ard of living in the three countries. The 
secretary-general raised the  possi- 
bility of the introduction of a common 
monetary system for Benelux when he 
spoke to a group of students at Louvain 
University on February 27. 

The new tariffs, which become effective 


on September 1 and which have been 


presented to the three Parliaments for 


ratification, abolish duties between the 
countries on coal, timber, rubber, raw 
textile fibers, crude oil and all raw ma- 
terials for essential foodstuffs and retain 
duties on semi-finished manufactured 
products. These tariffs also apply to 
trade between the various colonies and 
Both home countries. The Netherlands 
Finance Minister estimated that the 
proceeds for the Netherlands would 
amount to about 130,000,000 guilders or 
about $49,000,000 yearly. 

Benelux hag received little attention 
even in the countries involved. The Bel- 
gian Gallup Poll revealed on April 2 
that only 44 percent of the people asked 
knew of its existence. But 69 percent 
of the 44 percent approved of the Eco- 
nomic Union while only 7 percent dis- 
approved and 24 percent had no opinion. 
The strongest disapproval came from 
the Flemish farmers who fear the com- 
petition of their Netherlands neighbors. 
Even among them, 60 percent approved 
and disapproval was limited to 14 per- 
cent. In the Netherlands the most active 
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opposition comes from those industrial 
groups which fear Belgian competition. 
The rivalry between Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam is now being buried by their com- 
mon interest in recapturing the trade 
now being directed by Great Britain and 
the United States to the German ports. 
Benelux plans to divert business to each 
port according to its position and 
capacity. 

The Netherlands Parliamentary Report 
of March 31 of this year summarizes 
Benelux: it will have the third place in 
succinctly the advantages accruing to 
world markets; each country will be 
able to specialize in the production of 
those poods for which it is best suited; 
each will automatically receive larger 
profits and increased production; each 
will be able to obtain goods of better 
quality at lower prices. If a third country 
should refuse to buy from the Nether- 
lands because of its trade with Belgium, 
this would be compensated by the great 
increase of reports to Belgium, which 
would really strengthen the Netherlands 
bargaining position with the third 
country. 
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The Massacre of the Innocents 


cialist and other democratic 
parties are being persecuted, jailed 
and executed. Yugoslavia is no ex- 
ception.. The left-wing intellectuals 
who have supported Tito’s National 
Liberation Movement = are 
purged, 


being 


On August 12 three of them were 
condemned to death and twelve 
others were sentenced to prison for 
terms ranging from one to twenty 
years, in a farcical trial in Ljubljana, 
the capital of Slovenia. They were 
accused of organizing an espionage 
network. 

Among those to be executed as a 
reward for his services to “the new” 
Yugoslavia is Dr. Boris 


fess” that he had served the British 
Consul as a spy. 


The death sentence given Dr. Fur- 
lan seems puzzling, because during 


eause with limitless enthusiasm in 
the United States and Britain. He 
belonged to the left-wing emigre 
group which led by Tito’s Ambassa- 


vich, severed relations with the Royal 
Yugoslav Government and _ joined 
Tito’s National Liberation Movement. 
In London he founded the United 
South Slav Committee, recognized as 
the semi-official voice of Tito’s cause. 
He was an important influence in 
switching British support from Mi- 
hailovich to Tito. Also in the USA 
Furlan worked with Adamic’s United 
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Furlan, 
university professor and outstanding 
leader of the Liberals. He was the . 
only defendant who refused to “con- 


the war he served the Communist 


dor in Washington, Sava Kossano- 


Committee of South Slav Americans 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


Former Chief of the Foreign Press Section of the Tito Government 


HROUGHOUT the Balkans the 
i leaders of the peasant, so- 





DIMITROV 
Comintern Boss of the Balkans 


to influence public opinion in favor 
of Tito. 

Furlan, like man other refugees, 
was inspired by the solemn promises 
of democratic reforms and civil lib- 
erties given in the first National 
Liberation Manifesto in 1942. No 
personal ambition motivated Furlan 
—only his intense desire to see his 
country on the road to economic and 
political progress. An old fighter 
for democracy, Furlan was forced 
to leave his native Trieste before 
World War II by Fascist persecu- 
tion. When Yugoslavia was attacked, 
he escaped to the United States, 
where he lectured and wrote about 
the brave resistance of the Slovenian 
people to Fascist aggression. 

Among Furlan’s. pupil’s and 
friends in London in 1943 were 
Josip Vidmar and many prominent 
Communists who today rule Yugo- 


slavia, such as Kidric and Vilfan. 

Furlan’s daughter, Stasha, pre- 
ceded him to Yugoslavia where she 
served as a nurse and liason officer 
in the National Liberation Army. 
She succeeded in escaping last year 
and returned to the USA. One of 
Furlan’s sons was a Tito Partisan 
and another left America to join the 
Partisans; he got as far as Russia 
where he disappeared. 

When Furlan arrived in his home- 
land he was received coldly by the 
Communists. Like the rest of us who 
came from the West, he was termed 
Gospodin (Mister), not Comrade. He 
was an intellectual with a democratic 
philosophy and hence untrustworthy. 
In the witch-hunt against Western 
intellectuals he was doomed. 

In 1943 Furlan sent a cable to 
Vidmar, chairman of the Slovenian 
Liberation Front, saying that “the 
brothers who are fighting each other 
must be reconciled” and called for 
a reasonable compromise to end the 
Yugoslav civil war. Vice-Premier 
Kardelj said to the Slovenian Com- 
munist Party on October 8, 1943, 
the middle-of-ihe-road is more and 
more active. The middle-of-the-road 
is becoming the main basis for re- 
action. . We must therefore di- 
rect all our fire against them 
. » -The cable which Furlan sent to 
Vidmar. . . clearly shows that the 
middle-of-the-road group tries to 
take power” Kardelj warned his 
comrades not to talk too loudly about 
the time when Communists will rule 
alone. He quoted Lenin: “He who 
does not know how in every situa- 
tion to take advantage of every ally 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Colonial Peoples: 





Self-Liquidating 
British Empire 


By Lorothy Thompson 


Distinguished Radio Commentator and Political Analyst 


° N August 15, two new states of 
O vast extent, numbers, and re- 
sources, came into being: The 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. A 
new flag flies—the banner of the Union 
of India, a tri-color of saffron, white, 
and dark green with a centered dark 
blue circle, the Aryan Wheel of Life, 
symbol of the ancient Emperor Asoka, 

Though the two states are called 
“dominions,” the transference of power 
from Britain is total. No British rights 
are reserved. The Indian states may 
withdraw from the Commonwealth or 
one may stay and the other withdraw. 

The last tribute to British sincerity 
was the decision of the India Congress 
to make Lord Louis Mountbatten Gov- 
ernor General for the interim period 
during which the new constitution and. 
Jaws shall be drawn up. The reason 
given is significant. Nobody fears that 
Mountbatten will usurp powers which 
many Congressmen object to giving any 
member of their own party. 

But Moslem Pakistan, not because it 
objects to Mountbatten, but because 
it does not want even a symbol of all- 
India unity, has chosen its own leader, 
Jinnah, as interim Governor General. 
In this capacity, plus his control of the 
Moslem League, Jinnah becomes head 
of the greatest and’ richest Moslem 
state on ea:th — 150,000,000 people — 
with commensurate influence on the 
Arabian world. On August 12th he 
was proclaimed “Caid-E)-Azam” (“Great 
Leader”)—or Fuehrer. 

Not all of India is absorbed in the 
India Union or Pakistan. Though the 
British recommended that the Princely 
states align with one or the other of 
the great entities, Kashmir, Hyderabad, 
and Bhopal have declared independence. 
Belatedly Travancore joined India, thus 
putting her in possession of three- 
quarters of al. available thorium—a 
vadioactive element used in developing 
atomic energy. 

* » a 


A STUDY of the two provisional 
Cabinets reveals great concentrations 
of power. Nine persons hold fifteen 
posts in the India Cabinet; five hold 
fifteen in the Pakistan Cabinet. 

Will “democratic” governments de- 
velop? That depends on definitions. The 
concept of “de.cocracy” generally ac- 
cepted since the American revolution 
was of strict division of powers, pro- 
tection of equal rights for political 
minorities, government “of laws, not 
men,” and specific freedoms reserved to 
the individual citizen. 

This concept is waning even in the 
West, and was never native to Asia. 
Alexander Hamilton would have called 
the “new” democracies “Catiline-states.” 
Based, not on the suffrage of uncoerced 
individual citizens, but on organized, 
propagandized, and autocratically con- 
trolled “masses,” they centralize power, 
rule by “majorities” obtained in police- 
controlled plebiscites, accord no rights 
to minorities, and reserve none to the 
individual citizen. By classical defini- 
tion and analogy, they are tyrannies by 
mass-seducing demagogues. 

It is not written in history or destiny 
that men may not be worse oppressed 
by kin and kind than by strangers. 
In Pakistan enlightened Moslem ele- 
ments attracted to their Hindu brethren 
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are steam-rollered by Moslem chau- 
vinists. In the struggles for national 
self-government, the very idea of self- 
government undergoes strange meta- 
morphoses. Nations may be “free” and 


‘their people 2nslaved. 
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Tue decision to accept the basis of 
new government was received soberly in 
India, almost in an atmosphere of 
mourning. A few India Leaguers were 
still trying to put the blame for parti- 
tion upon Britain. But in India, Ghandi 
said: “This plan was not created by 
the British; it is a plan you created for 
yourselves.” 

And the great Hindu leader, Pandit 
Nehru, confessing that there was “no 
joy in his heart,” as he nevertheless 
commended the proposals, added: “To 
allow certain parts to secede, if they 
so decide, will be painful. Neverthe- 
less, I am convinced that our decision 
is right. ... The United India we 
labored for vas not one of compulsion 
and coercion but a free and willing 
association of peoples.” Unwittingly he 
spoke like an Englishman. 

The loss of India—“the brightest 
jewel in the British crown”—would have 
been considered staggering a generation 
ago. In London, however, the “libera- 
tion” of India took on the air of a 
celebration of national unity. Churchill’s 
announcement that the Tories would 
make no issue of the matter welded 
the entire nation. India was freed by 
all Britons, and Churchill and Attlee 
embraced. In that moment, one could re- 
apply the words of Churchill in Britain’s 
moment of greatest danger “This is 
Britain's finest hour.” 
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The occasion is unique, as far as I 
can recall, in history. Empires have 
dissolved in the past through corruption 
at the governing center. Those who 
c:znnot govern themselves cannot govern 
others. That is not the case of Britain. 
Empires have been wrested from their 
owners by force or taken from them by 
the new conquerors after lost wars. 
This was not the case here. 

The fundamental reason why Britain 
“lost” India is the same reason why 
she lost the American colonies. British 
institutions themselves create the neme- 
sis of British imperialism. The Amer- 
icans who threw the “redcoats” out 
were men of English mind and blood 
who wanted no more for themselves 
than Britons claimed—liberty. It was 
inevitable that all colonies settled by 
Britons—Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand—should claim the 
British heritage remaining within the 
Commonwealth only as sovereign equals, 

But whatever errors Britain has com- 
mitted, free British institutions have 
been before Indian eyes, the while they 
have supplied the. very means of agi- 
tation for independence, 

In the whole Orient there was no- 
where the free speech that existed in 
India, nor any comparably impartial 
law, nor milder punishment for “po- 
liticals.” 

When Ghandi or Nehru went to jail, 
it was invariably by their own deliberate 
decision to break the law, and they were 
not thrown into gas chambers nor de- 
ported to some dolorous British equiva- 
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lent for Siberia. Nehru confesses that 
he “thinks in English’—which Walt 
Whitman called ‘the fittest tongue for 
free men.” 

The British Empire has been by the 
nature of the little islanders who govern 
it, self-liquidating. Britain, with her 
Clives, has always had her Burkes. 

” oe ” 


Yer no nation since Rome has cut the 
heel marks of her own native chavacter 
so deep, nor trodden them so widely. 
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Gandhi, Nehru and Jinnah, 
leaders of independent India 
and of Pakistan, have ap- 
pealed to the Hindus and Mos- 
lems to stop fratricidal blood- 
shed in their disunited sub- 
continent. 


And that is Britain’s triumph as the 
imperial circle shrinks: That the mind- 
forms and institutions she has planted 


survive. 


Thus, if the Indian people ever achieve 
unity with diversity; if they maintain 
their political freedom, not falling to 
despots created by themselves from 
amongst themselves as oriental peoples 
have perennially been wont to do; ,his- 
tory, from the long view, will still put 
India as one of the brightest jewels in 


the crown of British achievement. 











| Food and Drug Law Under Fire 


By JAMES RORTY 


For nearly a year there has been 
a break a mile wide in the frail dike 
of the Food and Drug law, which is 
supposed to protect your family’s 
health and your family’s pocketbook. 

It does not and will not do so— 
until the law is amended to repair 
the damage caused by a couple of 
appalling court decisions. One of 
them was that of Judge Matthews, 
dated Sept. 25, 1946, in the case of 
the United States against the Phelps 
Dodge Company and 175 cartons of 
rat-infested macaroni. The judge 
said, in effect, that maybe the tats 
attacked that macaroni in the ware- 
house after it had left interstate 


of the Food and Drug men to seize 
it; that henceforth they’d have to 
shoot their game on the wing, so to 
speak, or not at all. 





The other decision was that of 
Circuit Judge Sibley in the case of 
the United States against Jordan 
James Sullivan, who operates a phar- 
macy in Columbus, Ga. Sullivan had 
been taking sulphathiazole tablets 
out of a wholesale container labelled 
“To be used only by or on the pres- 
cription of a physician,” and selling 
them across the counter to soldiers 
for the self-treatment of veneral 
disease. The judge said in effect: 
“So what? The bottle on the drug- 
gist’s shelf was properly labelled, 
wasn’t it? The druggist didn’t mu- 
tilate it, did he? Okay, what does 
he do with the tablets after they are 
out of that bottle is no business of 
the Federal Government.” 

Judges Matthews and Sibley have 
made a break in the Food and Drug 
law through which there has been 


commerce; that it wasn’t sporting 
- 


pouring for the past several months 
an average of 20 tons a day of con- 
taminated food that the Food and 
Drug Administration has customarily 
confiscated at the warehouse, plus 
large quantities of drugs that may or 
may not have lost their potency after 
they reached the state-guarded sanc- 
tuary of the druggist’s shelves—how 
can anybody possibly tell? As the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce said in recommending the 
passage of amendments inserting new 
and presumably judge-proof language 
in the act: 

“These decisions have brought to 
an end an important protective 
public service that has been carried 
out for 40 years under the present 
law and the original Food and Drag 
Act of 1906.” 

Yes, it is that bad, yet you never 
read a word about it in the papers. 
Nor did the papers print a line of 
protest when the bill (HR4071) em- 
bodying amendments asked by the 
Food and Drug Administration came 
up in the House on the unanimous 
consent calendar but met objection 
and failed to pass. 

It won’t come up again until the 
next session of Congress. Between 
now and then you might do a little 
worrying about that Food and Drug 
law that is supposed to protect you 
but doesn’t; a little worrying and 
maybe a little writing and resolution- 
passing. A note to the Food and 
Qrug Administration, Washington, 
D. C., will get you the detailed facts 
of the situation. And a flock of letters 
to your congressman and senators 
might enliven the interest of Con- 
gress in these absolutely essential 
amendments. 























Contemporary Political 


Trends in France 


By Louis Ramon 


New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


HE social conflicts which have 
| gripped France for many months 
may give the superficial observer 
the impression that Communism is cor- 
rupting French society beyond repair. 
But a more serious and thorough study 
reveals that Stalinist influence is de- 
clining. Mo.e than three years have 
been necessary to bring about this re- 
sult, but it has been achieved and it 
will not be long before it manifests 
itself in defined political events. 

By the end of 1939, the Communist 
influence on the French people had 
fallen close to zero. Stalin was Hitler’s 
ally and the French Communists were 
Stalin’s agents. Maurice Thorez de- 
serted the army and fled to Russia by 
way of Germany. The French Commu- 
nists denounced France and England as 
imperialist powers and acquitted Hitler 
of war guilt. 

Until June, 1941, the French Com- 
munists licked the boots of the Nazi oc- 
cupation forces. They did not take a 
stand against the occupation until the 
moment when the German army invaded 
Russia, This is proof that French Bol- 
shevism in its participation in the Resis- 
tance was not fighting for France and 
for democracy but solely for Stalinist 
Russia. But the majority of the French 
people during the tragic years of the 
occupation did not concern themselves 
with the motives of the members of the 
Resistance, and the Communists dis- 
guised the true motivation of their anti- 
German activity. One-time saboteurs 
and deserters, they draped. themselves 
in a counterfeit flag of French pa- 
triotism. 

After the liberation of France the 
Communists embarked on the most 
grandiose bluff of history: they pro- 
claimed themselves the sole authentic 
defenders of the fatherland, and they 
announced that 75,000 Communists had 
been killed by the Germans as French 
patriots (official statistics have revealed 
that the total number of political vic- 
tims of the Germans was less than 
6,000!). 

There is in the French population 
about the same proportion of cretins 
a. in other countries. By September, 
1944, these cretins had forgotten every- 
thing that the Communists and Stalin 
had done in 1939-40. They admired the 
“venius” of Generalissimo Stalin and 
the “heroism” of the French Commu- 
nist maquis. The Communists had 
ceased talking of the class struggle and 
capitalist exploitation; thereupon a 
great percentage of the petty bour- 
geousie and the middle-classes believed 
that the Communists had changed. 

To all this was added a terrorist 
pressure which a foreigner cannot 
readily imagine. Armed Communist 
gangs assassinated or jailed their poli- 
tical adversaries whenever they could 
get hold of them. All anti-Stalinists 
were classified as Fascists, Nazis and 
collaborationists. The press and the 
non-Communist parties were so intimi- 
dated that they did not dare protest. 
The Socialist party, before the return 
ef Leon Blum, acted as an accomplice 
o. the Communists and even aspired to 
unite with them. Daniel Mayer, who 
was then secretary of the Socialist 
party, was one of ihe most fervent par- 
tisans of union with the Communists. 

The confusion which reigned in 
France in the autumn of 1944 was in- 
creased as the Communists gained con- 
trol of a great many positions of com- 
mand: prefectures, municipalities, po- 
lice. Press regulations, which were 
more totalitarian than democratic, put 
into their hands about half of the new 
dailies which came into being after the 
German’s had left. 
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Nationalization followed. There again, 
the Communists occupied first place in 
all branches, chiefly the executive. And 
one must not orget the role played by 
Grneral de Gaulle, who did everything 
be could to put the Communists back on 
their feet. It is thanks to General de 
Gaulle that Maurice Thorez, the deser- 
ter, could come back to France and that 
he was in a position to have Frenchmen 
who had never been traitors condemned 
for “collaboration with the Germans.” 

% s * 


France Begins to Take Stock 


Bor everything has an end. Bluff and 
deception mislead people for a certain 
time, but not forever. The Communist 
influence in France was based on two 
principal facts: on the blinding of the 
middle-class and on the illusion of 
patriotism which the Communists in- 
geniously maintained for as long as 
possible. For some time now the middle- 
class has detached itself from the Com- 
munist Party, and the patriotism of the 
Stalinists now appears to everyone as a 
swindle. These are the reasons why 
2olshevism is now losing ground in 
France. 

In addition, Communist terrorism is 
no longer so effective. The situation is 
more stable now, people are not so 
easily frightened. Two years ago, many 
people who were asked to give their 
support to the Communist party did not 
dare to refuse. Today they do refuse. 
Two years ago few journalists dared 
attack Russia or the Communist Party 





directly. This conspiracy of silence is 
now being broken. 

The decline of Communist influence 
manifests itself in the decline of the 
direct influence of Communist organi- 
zations on the general population, and 
in the weakening of the influence of 
Stalinist agents within non-Communist 
groups. 

The decline of direct influence is 
shown by the results of all the local 
elections held in France during the last 
six months. Everywhere the Commu- 
nists suffered definite losses, and the 
r.unicipal elections which will take 
place next October will confirm this 
trend. The greatest defeat suffered by 
the Communists was in the elections 
last May for the Social Security Organi- 
zation. The lists presented by the C.G.T 
(of which the Communists are now the 
masters) received fewer votes than the 
CGT counts members! A _ significant 
number of workers preferred to vote 
for the MRP or other parties rather 
than give their vote to the Communist 
candidates presented as CGT candidates. 
This proves that the Communists today 
are not only cut off from the middle- 
class but that they are losing steadily 
thee confidence of a growing section of 
the working class. Even the voters who 
supported the CGT gave voice to their 
anti-Communism in giving their votes 
to the lesser-known candidates, who 
appeared at the bottom of the list, with 
the result that the Stalinist leaders 
whose names appeared in the first 
places were nearly all beaten. 


PHYSICAL PEACE SLOWLY RETURNS TO EUROPE 


Throughout the continent the minds of the people are concerned with repair- 


ing the damages of war. Food is scarce, as are building supplies. 


But on 


the physical level, attempts are being made to push back the memory of 
the war. The top picture shows the state of Saint-Lo, Normandy, after the 


U.S. forces drove a wedge through for a drive across France. 


The second 


picture is of Normandy today. The minds of the people are concerned 
with peace—and the war clouds in the wake of Soviet conquest thicken. 





THOREZ 
Chief of CP in France 


The strikes which are shaking France 
today are above all the result of misery. 
The Communists are striving to profit 
from them, but these strikes are not due 
to Communist influence. 


General Marshall’s Stand Is a 
Mortal Blow to the Communists 


To a large extent, Communist 
strength after the liberation depended 
upon the good-natured silence of the 
other parties in regard to Communist 
crimes. The Stalinists had had agents 
in all the other parties: in the Radical 
Party, there was fellow-traveler Pierre 
Cot, and even in the MRP Stalinist 
agents sang the praises of Russia. But 
all that is over now. The Socialist 
Party, with the exception of a few sad 
and mediocre individuals, recently pro- 
nounced itself against further collabora- 
tion with the Communists. For over a 
year, the Pierre Cots and Albert Bayets 
have been excluded from the Radical 
party. Within the moderate parties of 
the center pro-Sovietism, which had 
been based on considerations of foreign 
policy, has been killed by Molotov’s 
attitude at the Moscow conference. This 
is also the case in tne MRP, where the 
deceptions of Moscow have led M. 
Georges Bidault to prefer whisky to 
vodka. 

Molotov’s attitude toward the Mar- 
shall Plan has carried the greatest 
weight against Communist influence in 
France, The French people see in this 
plan the only means of escaping misery 
and recovering a normal existence. In 
recognizing that Russia is oposed to all 
reconstruction of Europe and in per- 
ceiving that the French Communists are 
again upholding the stand of Stalin and 


* Molotov, the French people are realizing 


that the Communist Party is the enemy 
of the well-being of the French people, 
and consequ-ntly the enemy of France. 
They know now what it took them so 
long to learn: that the Communist party 
is, to use Leon Blum’s phrase, “a foreign 
nationalist party.” 

The fact that General Marshall’s ini- 
tiative dealt a mortal blow to Bolshe- 
vism in France will soon be apparent. 





ON LOUIS MERRILL 


According to the newsletter, Counter 
attack, the CP has suspended Lewis 
Merrill, ex-president of the party-line 
CIO office workers union, from the CP 
for a period of one year. The newsletter 
states: “Merrill was and is a secret 


member of the party.” 
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THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


Inventory of the American Economy 
By Alfred Braunthal 
AMERICA’S NEEDS AND RESOURCES: A Twentieth Century Fund Survey which 


includes Estimates for 1950 and 1960. By J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, 
New York: The Twentieth Century Fund. xxvii and 812 pages. $5.00. 


Fund, will be of no less importance as an inventory of the American economy 


"Tru gigantic work, the greatest ever undertaken by the Twentieth Century 


of today than the Brookings Institution survey of America’s capacity to produce 
was for the ’thirties. The basic idea of the Twentieth Century Fund study is simple 
enough, It undertakes to survey very thoroughly both the effective demands and 
the real needs, measured by strictly scientific standards, of the American nation on 
the one hand and its economic and human resources on the other. This balance sheet 


is made up for the past and present 
and then, on the basis of past ex- 
perience and reasonable expectations, 
projected into 1950 and 1960. In view 
of the fact that the needs of people, 
even those that can be satisfied by 
material means, are of an almost infinite 
variety and the economic resources 
manifold, the most intense work of a 
large team of the best-trained economists 
on a book of over 800 pages are needed 
to make up a balance sheet of this kind. 

The answer that the survey finds to 
the question whether the economic 
resources of this country are ample 
enough to meet the needs of its people 
is hundred per cent in the affirmative. 
The American economy, the authors 


maintain, is fully equipped to meet any ° 


predictable demand of the people, not 
only for its basic needs, such as food, 
shelter and clothing, but also for its 
more peripheric needs, which are in- 
dispensable for its welfare, such as 
transportation, recreation, amusements, 
etc. No one who is familiar with the 
temper, the traditions, the philosophy 
and the outlook of the American people, 
no one, moreover. who watched this 
people during the war brace itself for 
the most gigantic production job of all 
times and all nations could expect any 
other answer. 

There are, however, certain qualifica- 
tions which the Twentieth-Century Fund 
thinks it necessary to make, and which 
in turn qualify the value of the study 
itself. To begin with, its claim that the 
American people will be able, despite 
substantially shorter hours of work, in 
1950 and more so in 1960, to satisfy 
its needs much better than at present, 
let alone in the pzewar period, holds 
true only under the following assump- 
tions which the authors make, to wit: 
first that no Third World War inter- 
venes; second, that the progress of the 
productivity of labor will continue un- 
abated; and third, and above all, that 
a stable high levei of economic activity, 


generally termed “full employment,” 
will be maintained. 
* » Ds 


Ir will be generally conceded that the 
authors are under no obligation to deal 
with the first of their assumptions. War 
is an eternal datum for the economist, 
not one the probability of which he has 
to examine. As to the second assump- 
tion, every economist has the perfect 
right to assume that as long as the 
present highly dynamic economic system 
prevails, the springs of economic prog- 
ress will not dry up. That school of 


thought which holds that with growing - 


maturity the end of capitalist dynamism 
has approached or even has already 
come has been pretty well discredited 
by the experiences of the war economy 
and the potentialities of the atomic age. 

The assumption which the authors 
make that as a result of a rise in the 
productivity of labor the net output per 
manhour, which, at the price level of 
1940, was 52.3 cents in 1920 and 70.4 
cents in 1940 will further increase to 
87.5 cents in 1950 and 103.4 cents in 
1960 and that, in spite of a presumable 
further decline in weekly hours from 
43 in 1940 to 40.8 hours in 1950 and to 
37.7, in 1960 the national income (also 
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in 1940 prices) will rise from $77.6 
million in 1940 to $106 million in 1950 
and $122 million in 1960, is legitimate 
only if the assumption is sound that 
the level of economic activity will re- 
main stable and high during’ the 
entire period. This increase in the 
national income is based on the assump- 
tion of an employed labor force of 57 
million in 1950 and 60.2 million in 1960, 
against 46.9 in 1940. In view of the 
fact that the number of about 57 million 
employed persons has already been 
reached last year and this year, this 
assumption can also be _ considered 
moderate. 

The salient question is rather that of 
the legitimacy of the assumption of a 
stable high level of economic activity 
during the entire period from 1947 to 
1960. Assume, for instance, that a study 
prepared by a team of first-class experts 
had appeared in 1929 which, on the 
basis of an 800-page analysis had pre- 
dicted for 1933 a level of economic 
activity, income and consumption sub- 
stantially exceeding that of 1929, what 
fools these economists owuld have 
made themselves! The Twenty-Century 
Fund economists are perfectly aware 
of this danger, so much so that it is 
they themselves who quote this example. 
Nevertheless they have the courage to 
refrain from devoting a single page 
out of their 812 to a discussion of the 
question whether it is permissable to 
take full employment for a _ fourteen- 
year period for granted. 

It may be wondered what right an 
economist has, under the assumption of 
a continuation of the present system, 
of an entirely self-regulating economy, 
to expect such a long stretch of full 
employment without any serious set- 
back. The experience of the last hundred 
years, on which the authors of the survey 
rightly base all their speculations, and 
especially the experience of the last 
twenty years certainly do not give them 
the right to such an expectation. 


vs ” ” 


Ir shall be admitted that the huge 
backlog of demand which has piled up 
during the war and which the survey 
estimates at $10 billion per year for 
the next four to six years will act as 
a stabilizing factor. But that this wind- 
fall demand will not be a guarantee 
of stable and full employment is realized 
by the authors themselves. They make 
the reservation that the demand for 
products whose purchase can be further 
postponed will quickly evaporate if dis- 
tortions in the relationship between 
costs and prices should result in pricing 
such goods “out of the market” (page 
653), as, incidentally, it is already the 
case in the field of residential con- 
struction. 

An economy left alone with its self- 
reguiating mechanism is very likely to 
develop cost-price distortions within a 
span of fourteen years. Even if these 
distortions should turn out to be not 
quite so serious as those which’ charac- 
terized the early ’thirties, the basis of 
the speculations of the Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Fund study would obviously 
dissolve in thin air. A realistic approach 


to the future of the American economy 
must not neglect this possibility. If, 
on the other hand, the authors believe 
that the trend toward an _ unstable 
economy can be altered, they are duty- 
bound to discuss the ways and means 
of avoiding the threat of recurring 
economic depressions and to outline the 
political and sociological means towards 
a full-employment policy. 


* * a 


Tus the authors have not chosen to 
do. Nor have they specifically discussed 
the full bearing which political develop- 
ments of the one or other kind are bound 
to have on the economy as a whole in 
other respects. They realize in principle 
that such political areas as fiscal policy 
will exert a great influence on the 
volume of private investments, that 
public housing policy will make itself 
felt in the housing situation, that the 
extension of the social security system 
depends on political decisions, and so on. 


But what they are not fully aware of: 


is the fact that public policy will be 
master of our economic destiny to a 
much, much greater extent than ever 
before. 


The authors refer to the long-range 
trend of a fast growing ratio of public 
expenditures to the national income, 
which has received a powerful stimulus 
by the war. But the short-range reality 
with which they are supposed to deal is 
not quite so simple as that. In reality 
this country faces the alternative of 
further expanding or restricting govern- 
mental activities in all fields of the na- 
tional economy.. Economic results will 


depend on the way the nation choses 
to go. If the people, with the ballots 
in their hands, happen to favor an ex- 
pansionist public policy, the economy 
as a whole will receive a powerful 
stimulus and the gap between needs 
and demands, on which the Twentieth- 
Century Fund study rightly lays great 
emphasis, will be substantially narrowed 
down. But if the electorate embarks on 
a restrictive public policy, as it has 
chosen to do by the election of an arch- 
conservative Congress, the limits of 
economic expansion are much narrower 
and the gap between the people’s needs 
and the effective demand is likely to 
remain very wide. The study fails to 
take proper note of these possible varia- 
tions in the future level of economic 
activity caused by possible variations 
in public policy. 

These few comments, necessary as 
they are to warn of unwarranted 
optimism in face of the potentialities 
of American economy, which the Twen- 
tieth-Century Fund study has so im- 
pressively demonstrated, should not 
deter the reader’s attention from the 
merits of this study. With its statistical 
thoroughness, with the unsurpassable 
competence of its authors, each in his 
field—and the chief author and director 
of the study, J. Frederick Dewhurst, 
in all fields — with’ the consciousness 
and consideration shown in all its judg- 
ments and predictions, this book is’ 
destined to become an_ indispensable 
tool in the hands not only - of all 
economic students, but of all those inter- 
ested in the structure of our society, 
of which the economy plays so vital 
and fateful a part. 





The Art of Hollywood 


Reviewed by PAUL GOODMAN 
MAGIC AND MYTH OF THE MOVIES. By Parker Tyler. New York: Henry Holt. 


$3.50. 


are unique finds, for they are the thoughts of a person who at the same time takes 


P ee sni TYLER’s books on the movies, this one and Hollywood Hallucination, 


Hollywood products seriously, with a lust and the appropriate stupefied fascina- 
tion, and yet, on the other hand, has enough sensibility and intelligence to write a kind 
of book. I can think of no one around except perhaps Delmore Schwartz who combines 
these strange opposites. The kind of bathetic lusting that Agee indulges in this field 
is not naive and genuine like Tyler’s; it is the self-torturing of a sensitive child say- 
ing, “Stick your nose also in this and lap it up,” just as he lapped up the popular wor- 
ship of the dead Roosevelt; but Parker Tyler loves the movies because they are like 


dreams—and he seems to be afraid .to 
dream by himself. 


No doubt, then, we must welcome 
these books as travel-tales from a 
strange land where our own emotions 
do not dare, or care, to venture, The 
bother is that when Tyler sticks too 
close to the descriptive facts, as he does 
too often in this book, the tales are 
deadly dull. But he is at his best when, 
immersed in the soupy gleaming, he lets 
his fancies wander, creates his own hal- 
lucination. Parker Tyler reacting to a 
Hollywood movie is a better movie than 
any they ever dreamed of there; it is 
almost cinema art. 


Tyler’s books are at their worst when 
he propounds the theory that the Holly- 
wood categories and cichés are folk-lore. 
Folk-lore is the dream of the people 
fairly close to strong natural desires. 
But these febrile symptoms from Cali- 
fornia are at the twenty-fifth or thir- 
tieth remove from any simple drive, all 
tangled in displacements, inversions, 
and secondary elaborations. It has been 
claimed (by W. S. Poster, I believe) 
that in our stream-lined civilization 
only such distant dreams are possible. 
But this must be erroneous, because 
such a society would not be close enough 

reality to provide bread and meat, 





and we do have bread and meat in abun- 
dance. 

One reason for Tyler’s taking the 
movies seriously as folk-art—and : the 
reason holds even more for Agee—is 
the desperate thought that this is all 
we have; this is the only spirituality of 
the people; we live only once and if we 
cit ourselves off from these popular 
expressiions, such as they are, we suffer 
a maiming wound. This is a very 
serious argument; I do not agree with 
it, but I dare not belittle it by an easy 
re‘oinder. 

Tyler is peculiarly and surprisingly 
free from the absurdity of making 
serious sociological analysis and cri- 
tiques of such material, in the manner 
of Macdonald’s “Popular Culture” essays 
or Farrell’s application of Marxism or 
my own socio-psychoanalytic lucubra- 
tions. Obviously if one wants to attack 
the American state and state of things 
one does not need to look in movie-houses 
for crimes and follies, when the real 
acts of life, work, education, and sex, 
stink in the nostrils. To put this an- 
other way, for whom are such analyses 
written? For the self-gratulation and 
self-protection of writers and like-mind- 
cd readers disaffected from the culture 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








Incompetence of Burgum| Problem of German Guilt| 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
THE NOVEL AND THE WORLD’S DILEMMA. By Edwin Berry Burgum. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 352 pages. $3.75. 


ing and evaluating, a critic makes an artistic contribution in rendering a service 


CU ite a or if it is to be creative, must enrich. By interpreting, clarifying, relat- 


to art. His function is the dissemination of enlightened opinion. In literature, 
his dependence on the author is not wholly unlike a musician’s dependence on the com- 
poser. A poor musician imposes his own expression on the music, distorts the com- 
poser’s intent by inaccurate inflections, exaggerated rubati, capriciously chosen tempi 
ani inappropriate dynamics; the good musician follows the composer’s instructions, 


subordinates his technique to the greater 
art, employs his facility to make the 
artistic experience he is reproducing as 
meaningful as possible within the previ- 
ously prescribed limits. Critics of litera- 
ture, being primarily expert readers, are 
subject to the same restraints as mu- 
sicians—to the extent that they ignore 
or evade their responsibilities, they are 
incompetent. 

Granting the greater complexity of the 
literary critie’s task, we should realize 
that it does not invalidate our analogy: 
it only point out an extra difficulty in 
eriticism. Literature reflects life, ex- 
presses a point of view, comments on 
ideas and philosophies. Criticism in order 
to cope with it creatively must of itself 
arise out of a similar environment. Yet 
it must never impose its construction on 
that of the work of art, it must stay 
within the limitations laid down by the 
author’s intent, it must never construe 
meaning according to its own values un- 
less, by so doing, meaning is comple- 
mented, enhanced. 

Consequently, there are two qualities 
of mind that are antithetical to criticism: 
didacticism and dichotimization. They 
often go hand in hand. The dogmatic 
view literature as an instructive art, and 
rape it of beauty with their dull synopses. 
Something always eludes them, of course; 
no sound art can ever be reduced to its 
paraphrasable content. But much of 
what escapes, along with all that is 
never considered, is relegated to the 
limbo of the wrong end of an either/or. 
For whoever heard of a dogma that did 
not have a right and wrong? Edwin 
Berry Burgum, like most Stalinist crit- 
ics, is distinguished by these flaws. 


* a x 


Tue dogma of the author of The Novel 
and The World’s Dilemma is especially 
objectionable because it is so rigorously 
defended. One can read essay after es- 
say of T. S. Eliot’s without realizing the 
critic’s political creed; one can hardly 
read a page of Edwin Berry Burgum 
without knowing what he is. The ubiqui- 
tous dichotomies betray him. Dualism 
certainly entered into older dogmas (and 
our best critics seem to subscribe to the 
hoariest values) in the form of good and 
evil, mind and nature, but these splits 
are traditional. Their very age makes 
them ‘at one and the same time familiar 
and acceptable as rhetoric (one gets used 
to the village lunatic) even to the sceptic 
whose rationale depends upon his refuta- 
tion of them. So, today, the modern 
reader looks past the infrequent lip- 
service a reactionary critic pays his be- 
liefs in order to gain the many intuitions 
that have escaped the dichotomy. But 
the Marxian concepts are newer, less 
respectable, their adherents are still in 
the minority, they must defend their 
black-and-white values, their invidious 
standards, fiercely. They must throw 
verbal weapons from every paragraph. 
And in the storm of broken lances, of 
words such as “decadent,” “bourgeois,” 
“proletariat,” the reader is tormented 
and literature, looted. 


* a oo 


Epwin BERRY BURGUM once de- 
fined the “bourgeois” novel as: “either 
(1) a novel of escape written under the 
influence of idealistic philosophy or (2) 
a novel of despondency written under 
the influence of pragmatism or (3) a 
novel combining elements of both.” It is 
apparent that he must at once divide 
novels into two categories, bourgeois and 
proletarian. And when he analyzes a 
category he must again split it up into 
dichotomies (novel of escape vs. novel of 








despondency; idealism vs. pragmatism), 
only by taking care to hedge his state- 
ment by adding that some novels in the 
category may be irreducible. This quota- 
tion is typical of his thinking, although 
at times in this latest book of his he pre- 
sents the reader with clusters of dual- 
ities, much as a magician keeps pulling 
pairs of rabbits out of a hat. 

He says that the novel, today, is “the 
literary form of greatest prestige” and 
that poetry is of “negligible public inter- 
est.” Burgum goes on to say that the 
common basis for poetry is Daiches’ 
“public truth” which does not obtain to- 
day because “we are caught between two 
worlds, one dying, the other seeking to 
be born. In the conflict between the two, 
the common basis for poetry has disap- 
peared. One passes from one group to 


_ another in our society and finds different 


languages spoken.” Novels reflect these 
ambiguities, too, we discover. Some novel- 
ists “rely to such an extent upon the 
subjective and the unconscious as almost 
altogether to omit presentation of the 
immediate surface of experience” and 
these novelists “who reject the surface 
make difficult reading.” But “a small 
group of novelists emerging in the 
*thirties” haye found “a valid basis of 
‘public truth’.” These new writers “dif- 
fer from their predecessors in finding 
decadence only part of the picture ... 
they sense the dawning of a new world 
... in the common man they saw the 
recovery from decadence in the restora- 
tion of ‘public truth’ and psychological 
integration.” Who are these novelists? 
André Malraux, John Steinbeck and 
Richard Wright! 

ae 


* * 


1 uz Novel and The World's Dilemma 
is a long book and in the course of it 
the author finds decadence everywhere. 
Starting with Proust and going through 
Mann, Joyce, Kafka, Woolf, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Stein, Huxley, he finds them 
all writing about the “disintegration of 
bourgeois culture.” That these authors 
were aware that something was going 
badly wrong with the middle class can 
hardly be denied, but to find this and 
this alone as the dominant feature of all 
their work is ridiculous. In order to 
prove that Joyce was reacting against 
the middle class, and still adhere to 
Marxist interpretations, Burgum must 
have poor Joyce fleeing the decay of a 
class that has not yet risen (Joyce exiled 
himself long before the Sinn Fein 
revolt). 

In a critical work that attempts to be 
comprehensive, one must mention the 
omissions as well as the commissions. 
For reasons that must remain inscruta- 
ble, Edwin Berry Burgum has not treat- 
ed of Gide, E. M. Forster, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Roger Martin du Gard, Jean 
Paul Sartre, Christopher Isherwood and 
many others. Some should have been 
discussed at length. Others needed more 
than casual mention. 

However, one does not accuse this 
critic—by the time the book is finished— 
of any lack of ingenuity. Had he treated 
of these writers, we are sure he would 
have found exactly the same things 
wrong with them—they would be “bour- 
geois” and “decadent.” They would lack 
faith in the “common man” and be un- 
interested in achieving “a valid related- 
ness between the individual and his 
group or country.” In short, along with 
all the other authors Edwin Berry 
Burgum does not like, they would not be 
totalitarian. 

In my opinion, Edwin Berry Burgum 
criticizes literature as Jimmy Durante 
might play Mozart. 


. 





Reviewed by MAX NOMAD 
REPORT ON THE GERMANS. By W. L. White. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


260 pages. $300. 


of roses. At least not if he expects to sell more than one thousand copies for 


Te life of an unattached, anti-totalitarian liberal author is not exactly a bed 


his pains. Well, W. L. White is that kind of a liberal, and I am afraid he will 
some day wind up as a very exclusive writer read only by book reviewers and the more 
prosperous subscribers to The New Leader. And that is not much for one who might 
have been spoiled by the enormous success of his wartime best seller (They Were 


Expendable), and by the large circula- 
tion of his Report on the Russians. 

In his Report on the Russians White 
had stepped with all his weight upon 
the toes of ail those strange “liberals” 
to whom Stalin’s concentration camps 
are the symbols of progress and liberty. 
In the present book White seems to have 
further hurt the feelings of all those 
who—whatever their attitude towards 
Russia’s noble experiment—seem to have 
swallowed whole the Vansittart phi- 
losophy of the unmitigated rottenness 
of the entire German nation. The result 
was an almost unanimous lynching by 
the reviewers, with the honorable excep- 
tion of Reinhold Niebuhr whose piece in 
The Nation did full justice to the book. 

In his present book W. L. White is 
anything but the German apologist most 
of the reviewers have made him out ‘to 
be. He does not mince words about the 
horrors of the Nazi methods. Neither is 
he the “Russia-hater’—as the fellow- 
travelers would say—trying to over- 
emphasize Germany’s sufferings caused 
by Russian occupation. On the contrary, 
he has even bent backward, we’d say, in 
his effort to tone down the reports on 
the mass rape of German women by 
Russian soldiers, the only “freedom” 
which Soviet “democracy” saw fit to ex- 
tend to the armed section of its popula- 
tion. 

A considerable part of the book deals 
with the question of whether the German 
people as a whole knew what was going 
on in the extermination camps and 
whether they can be held responsible for 
those crimes. One of the personages 
whom White quotes in his Report—a 
former employee in Goebbels’ Propa- 
ganda Ministry—admits that he heard 
rumors about those camps as far back 
as 1942. In his opinion most Germans 
who now say that they never heard of 
them until the Nuremberg trials, are 
kidding themselves. They did hear of 
them—as did many non-Nazis and anti- 
Nazis in Switzerland and in other coun- 
tries—but, like them, simply refused to 
believe the stories. The atrocity propa- 
ganda of the Allies during World War I 
—when German soldiers were falsely 
accused of cutting off the hands of Bel- 
gian children and of similar horrors— 
had rendered them skeptical with regard 
to such stories. It was this skepticism, 
induced by a mendacious enemy propa- 
ganda during the preceding war, which 
enabled the Nazis tv outdo in reality all 
those imaginary horrors without being 
found out for quite a while. 


* * * 


Waire’s plea for a more understand- 
ing attitude towards the German people 
has been countered by the argument 
that, according to recent Gallup polls 
taken in Germany, about one-half of 
Hitler’s former subjects still consist 
of unregenerate admirers of the Nazi 
system. That argument is usually being 
reinforced by the incontestable assertion 
that anti-Semitism, chauvinism, national 
megalomania and imperialist aggressive- 
ness are still firmly implanted in the 
minds of the German majority, from 
which the conclusion is drawn that as 
long as this mental condition prevails 
their country could not be admitted to 
the comity of nations. 

In the last section of his book making 
a comparison of the Allied war aims of 
World War I and World War II, White 
has anticipated most of these arguments. 
He shows how after World War I the 
Allies broke their solemn engagement 
to disarm after Germany’s disarmament 
had been effected; a thing which was 
bound to fill the German masses with 
deep doubts as to the honesty of the 





democratic powers. The intensity of 
that distrust was not lessened by the 
fact that practically all tenets of the 
Atlantic Charter were treated in the 
way in which ill-bred parents may treat 
their promises to a two-year old child. 
Nor was the Morgenthau plan—at bot- 
tom merely an elaboration of Clemen- 
ceau’s dictum that there were twenty or 
twenty-five million Germans too many— 
able to persuade the defeated that the 
gospel of homicidal nationalism was 
wrong only when preached and practiced 
by their own country. 

The conversations which the author 
had with various types of present-day 
Germans throw a revealing light upon 
the mentality of the various sections of 
the population. One of the people inter- 
viewed, who prior to Hitler’s seizure of 
power had been a member of the Cath- 
olic “Center” party, disposed in one 
sentence of all the hysterical reproaches 
heaped upon the Germans as a whole 
on account of their acceptance of the 
Nazi regime. “If Chamberlain trusted 
Hitler in 1938 at Munich, and Stalin 
trusted him the following year, how can 
the ordinary German now be blamed for 
not realizing that Hitler’s real aim was 
a war for world conquest?” 

a6 a i 


Gan any people as a whole—to the 
exclusion of all others—be blamed for 
the crimes committed or instigated by 
its rulers in times of war or even peace? 
Has it not been demonstrated time and 
again that a c.ever appeal to old pre- 
judices and primeval appetites will al- 
ways succeed i-- scratching off the thin 
veneer of decency covering the preda- 
tory and sadistic essence of “normal” 
man’s nature? What would happen to 
the majority of mankind if justice were 
to be meted out to all members of the 
White race who believe or believed in 
the subjugation of the colored peoples; 
or to all nations, rgardless of color, for 
whet they once did and are ready to do 
again to their neighbors?- What would 
happen to the majority of our South- 
erners who still believe in the impunity 
of lynchers; or to the majority of Amer- 
ican natives who approved the execution 
of Sacco and Vanzetti and who would 
have no objections if their fate were 
shared by most other immigrants, 
whether innocent or guilty? And what 
would happen to all the “liberal” intel- 
lectuals who never found a word of 
blame for, or staunchly denied the ex- 
istence of, Stalin’s slow-extermination 
camps? 

The Report on the Germans is to a 
certain extent also a report on the 
Russians and Americans as well. It is 
amusing to read how Zhukov shoved 
bacl Patton when during the victory 
celebration the latter wanted to stand 
alongside the Russian in returning the 
salutes. For Zhukov was a Marshal, 
while Patton was only a_ three-star 
General. Or the story about the Berlin 
NKVD head, Major General Sidnev, 
“who never went out except in a beau- 
tifully polished bullet-proof’ German 
Mercedes, with motorcycle escort. By 
contrast, “the American chief of military 
intelligence, went everywhere unguard- 
ed, in a jeep which he drove himself.” 

He also tells a story about the Amer- 
ican authorities in Berlin which should 
make one tremble for the democratic 
future of this country. It refers to the 
attitude which American officials took 
with regard to the many offers on the 
part of Russian soldiers to join the 
American forces. If the would-be joiner 
was a commissioned Soviet officer (there 
were even full colonels among them) he 
was politely sent away. But—an Amer- 

(Continned on page fifteen.) 
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‘Deep Valley’ New Warner Film at Strand 





®IDA LUPINO AND 





F.D.R. 





Three distinctive poses of FDR in as many phases of his life—as Gev- 
ernor of the State of New York, as Assistant Seeretary of the Navy, 
and as President of the United States, as seen in the new feature-length 
motion picture “The Roosevelt Story,” now at Brandt’s Globe Theatre. 





“THE ROOSEVELT STORY” 
TO PREMIERE AT GLOBE 
AUGUST 21st 


The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, founded virtually 
single-handed by the late President 
Roosevelt, will receive the net pro- 
ceeds from the world premiere of 
“The Roosevelt Story”, a semi-do- 
cumentary film, the evening of 
Thursday, August 21st, at Brandt's 
Globe Theatre. 

The benefit showing will be at- 
tended by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
United Nations and government 
dignitaries. It will have a $5 top, 
scaled down to $3 and $1.50. All 
seats will be reserved. 

Forty years in the life of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt are re- 
counted in the film, which touches 
on highlights that gave his career 
dramatic emphasis. 

On Friday, August 22nd, the day 
after the gala premiere at the 
Globe, the film will also open at 
Brandt’s Republic Theatre, on 
Broadway near 5lst Street, and 
will be shown indefinitely at both 
houses on a popular price continu- 
ous performance policy. 
Production of the film entailed 
the perusal and editing of about 
twe million feet of film, a process 
that took 16 months. New scenes 
had to be shot, particularly those 
at Hyde Park and New York, for 
greater detail than _ available 
newsreel clips provided. 

The film is tinted in a new pro- 
cess sepia-tone, and its narration 
will be translated into 14 languages 
for presentation in virtually every 
country in the world. 


“CROSSFIRE” HOLDS 
AT THE RIVOLI 


That there is no motion picture 
theatre box-office ailment which a 
good film cannot cure is strikingly 
demonstrated at the Rivoli, where 
the RKO Radio production, “Cross- 
fire,” continues to attract capacity 
attendances. The picture, in which 
Robert Young, Robert Mitchum 
and Robert Ryan star, begins the 
fifth week of an extended engage- 
ment. 

“We, here at the Rivoli, do not 
hold with reports of a motion pic- 
ture theatre recession or depres- 
sion,” says Montague Salmon, 
managing director of the Broad- 
way film showcase. “We are doing 
a fall and winter business in mid- 
Summer, which is to say that 
moviegoers are filling the Rivoli 
to capacity every day. 

“The reason,” continues Salmon, 
“is, of course, that in ‘Crossfire’ 
We are presenting one of the out- 
standing films of the season. 


‘THEATER PARTIES 


| Al trade onions and fra. | 
| ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning theater | 
| parties to do so through Ber- 
|oard Peinman, Manager of the 
| NSW LEADER THRATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
conquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
Theatrical Department. 7 East 
{5th Street. New York City 














“ICETIME OF 1948” TO 
ADD EXTRA MATINEES 


Because of the popularity of the 
new Sonja Henie-Arthur M. Wirtz 
production at the Center Theatre in 
Rockefeller Center, “Icetime of 
1948” will add an extra matinee to 
its weekly schedule of performan- 
ees during the month of August. 
The additional shows will be given 
on Thursdays, 21 and 28. This will 
make a total of ten performances 
each week, including four matinees. 
Afternoon shows will now be 
played on Saturday, Sunday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. 


WAYNE MORRIS STARS 
IN NEW WARNER FILM 

“Deep Valley,” Warner Bros.’ 
new romantie melodrama, begins 
an engagement at the N. Y. Strand 
Theatre today, August 22. 

Dane Clark, Ida Lupino and 
Wayne Morris are co-starred in 
the story of a simple mountain 
girl and a convict escaped from a 
road gang who find love in a 
setting in the Big Sur of Cali- 
fornia. 

Henry Hull, 
of “Tobacco 
Bainter and 
have the 
roles. 

Count Basie and his Orchestra, | 
featuring James Rushing, Jo} 
Jones, Bob Bailey, Paul Consalves 
and the All-American Rhythm 
Section headline the new “in per- 
son” show beginning at the Strand 
today. Pearl Bailey, noted song 
stylist, is the extra added attrac- 
tion and Lewis and White and the 
Edwards Sisters round out the “in 
person” attractions. 


“LIFE WITH FATHER” 
IN 2nd WEEK AT WARNERS 


“Life with Father,” Warner 
Bros.’ Technicolor film version of 
the record-breaking Broadway hit 
comedy, has begun an engagement 
at the Warner Theatre, formerly 
the N. Y. Hollywood. 

William Powell and Irene Dunne 
are co-starred in the film treat- 
ment of the famous American play 
which Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse wrote from the essays of 
Clarence Day, Jr. Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, Edmund Gwenn, Zasu Pitts, 
Jimmy Lydon, Derek Seott, Johnny 
Calkins and Martin Milner are 
importantly east in the classic 
family comedy. 

Donald Ogden Stewart wrote 
the screenplay. Michael Curtiz 
directed and Robert Buckner pro- 


the Jeeter Lester 
Road” fame, Fay 
Willard Robertson 
principal supporting 











duced “Life with Father” for 
| Warner Bros. 
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Faye Emerson Visits Julius Monk 








gi- Atay 
ale a so al 


Lovely Faye Emerson paid a visit to her friend, Julius Monk, at his 
Atlantic House Cabaret Reom in Provincetown on Cape Cod. With Faye, 
left to right, are: Hugh Shannon, pianist and torch-singer; Faye 
Emerson; Julius Monk; and Daphne Hellman, boogie-woogie artist. 





BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT “THE GREAT DAWN” OPENS 


/HOLDS SHOW 


Shirley Temple, Franchot Tone 
and Guy Madison in “Honeymoon”, 
plus Pat O’Brien, Walter 


are now in its second week on the 
screen of the Brooklyn Paramount 
Theatre. Bill Floyd continues to 
preside over the organ community 
songfest. 


Slezak ' 
and Anne Jeffreys in “Riff-Raff”’ 





AT THE GOLDEN AUG. 27 


“The Great Dawn” .introducing 
Pierino Gamba, the 9-year-old 
musical genius who astounded the 
world when he recently conducted 
symphony orchestras in Rome and 
Paris, will premiere at the Golden 
Theatre on Wednesday, August 
27, released by Superfilm with 
Italian dialogue and English titles. 
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L * have to see ‘The 
Roosevelt Story’ twice. 
Your orbs are crowded 
with tears the first time.’’ 
—WALTER WINCHELL 
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Starring BETTY GRABLE with DAN DAILEY 
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CORDOVA 
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IN WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
SALT WATER 


Start. Sat. Ray 


EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
For FREE SHOWS 
ALEX BARTHA & His Orchestra 


FREE Aerial Acts - Free Park’g 





and DANCING 
Anthony & His Orch. 









“,..A FILM TO BE 
PRAISED... 
PRAISED AGAIN 
AND SEEN BY ALL” 


—New York Post 
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Screen Piay by Donald Ogden Stewart + 
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Ida Lupino - Dane Clark - Wayne Morris 


in WARNER BROS. HIT 


"DEEP VALLEY" 


Directed by Jean Negulesco - Produced by Henry Blanke 


IN PERSON: COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
PEARL “BAILEY 


BROADWAY at 47th STREET STRAND 


WARNER BROS. 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
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LETTERS 











To the Editor 


Protest on IRO Constitution 


From U. L. Borin, 
Chairman, The Czech Labor Union 


Ar a preparatory conference of the 
International Refugee Organization 
held in-Switzerland in May, 1947, to ar- 
range for taking over the care of Dis- 
placed Persons, the following paragraphs 
were included in the proposed Consti- 
tution: 

“IRO is forbidden to assist Displaced 
Persons who have become leaders of 
movements hostile to the Governments 
of their countries. 


“IRO is forbidden to assist Displaced 
Persons who are sponsors of movements 
encouraging refugees not to return to 
their countries.” 

What is the actual meaning of the 
first of these paragraphs? 


According to Lenin’s doctrine, the 
movement whfich is hostile to democratic 
Governments is the Communist Party. 
1RO, then, will not support any Commu- 
nist who is hostile to the democratic 
Government of his country. But no Com- 
‘munist needs this support because he has 
that of the Communist Party which le- 
gally exists inside each democratic 
country. In Soviet Russia, no other 
party than the Communist Party is ad- 
mitted, and any attempt to organize an 
opposition party, or even a faction in- 
side the Communist Party, is counted 
as High Treason and punished by death. 

Viewed in this light, it is plain that 
what the first paragraph above really 
means is that the help of the IRO will 
not be given to any political opponent 
of Communism, whilst Communism and 
Communist Governments will support 
all Communists who are hostile to demo- 
cratic governments. It will be recalled 
that when Mr. Thorez, present Commu- 
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ALEXANDER 
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Robert Alexander 
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Sarah Wambaugh 
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Dorothy Thompson 
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William Withers, Richard Wohl, 
Abba Lerner 
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LABOR LEADER 


Julien Steinberg 
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nist leader in France, deserted from the 
French Army during his country’s strug- 
gle against Hitler, the Soviet Russian 
Government gave him asylum and as- 
sistance. 

IRO should be a democratic organiza- 
tion giving Christian assistance to dis- 
tressed people; yet the above paragraphs 
practically annul the basic privilege of 
every free citizen to oppose or, as the 
totalitarian suppressors of human rights 
say, to be hostile to his Government, if 
he wishes. If there is a country with a 
despotic regime which does not permit 
opposition, then to assist the victims of 
that regime is the duty of every Demo- 
erat and Christian. 

The second paragraph quoted above 
turns the International Refugee Organi- 
zation into a tool of the totalitarian 
Soviet Russian State Police. 

Who are the persons “encouraging 
refugees not to return?”’—Everybody 
who has once tasted life in the countries 
which are under a Communist regime. 

Mr. Jacob Pat, Executive Director of 
the Jewish Labor Committee in US, in- 
terviewed in Poland Jewish refugees 
from Soviet Russia and made the fol- 
lowing statement about his findings: 

“The answer which 1 learned by talk- 
ing to thousands of these pathetic Jews 
arriving by carloads at Polish stations 
is that although there is no racial dis- 
crimination, life in the Soviet Union 
is not worth living. A Jew who has 


lived in normal society would rather 
perish than try to live in the appalling 
state of want—physical, moral and 
spiritual—which prevails in that coun- 
try.” 

Such is the evidence of Jews who had 
lived under the Communist regime, not 
as paid agents of the regime, but as or- 
dinary Soviet citizens. They had all be- 
come “sponsors of movements encourag- 
ing refugees not to return’—just like 
the Poles and just like everybody who 
escapes from countries where “life is not 
worth living.” If IRO is forbidden to 
give assistance to such persons, to whom 
shall it give assistance? And why should 
it exist? ; 

How could it happen that IRO, an or- 
ganization originally designed to help 
and succor refugees, should be turned 
into the very opposite by its constitution? 
It happened because IRO is a continua- 
tion of UNRRA, which, owing to the 
activities of a Communist Fifth Column, 
turned into an auxiliary organ of Com- 
munist policy. UNRRA forcibly repatri- 
ated over two million refugees to the 
Soviet scaffold and labour camp. On 
12th June, 1946, UNRRA issued an 
order which prohibited assistance being 
given to any refugee from Czechoslovakia 
and ordained that all such refugees must 
be reported to the Czechoslovakian police. 
At the head of that force is the Commu- 
nist Nosek. 

London, England. 














Big Business Rations 


Goods, Fixes Prices 


(Continued from Page One) 
action. “A search for extortionate profits 
will not remove the causes of inflation,” 
he commented. 

Evidence shows: that the auto in- 
dustry, by private understanding, is ra- 
tioning the output of automobiles. The 
steel industry is rationing the output of 
steel. In each instance products are _ 
distributed according to the ratio of 
distribution before the war.” 

“Congress,” O’Mahoney insists, “will 
have to decide whether the Govern- 
ment should wash its’ hands of the 
dilemma, and allow big business to de- 
cide how the products of this country 
shall be distributed, or whether we 
should undertake an intelligent program 
of stimulating production, so that 
business users and individual consumers 
will not be subject to rationing either 
by Government or business.” 

Clark said that the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion weuld concentrate n the high prices 


CP and Third © 
PartyMovement 


(Continueu trom tae Four) 
weel. the Master’s Voice, when Marec- 
antonio exhorted his Brooklyn comrades 
to get a presidential candidate with 
third party support in 1948. Vito helped 
install as officers of the ALP, Kings 
County, James Griesi President of the 
Sanitation Workers Local of the CP- 
led United Public Workers, who was 
elected secretary; Saul Mills, party-line 
secretary-treasurer of the Greater NY 
CIO Council, the Rev. William Howard 
Mel:sh, Soviet-apologist, ALP State 
Senator Kenneth Sherbell, a former 
Communist anc Assemblyman Samuel 
Kaplan were elected vice-chairmen. 

Unity in the liberal-labor ranks— 
yes. But unity with agents of a totali- 
tarian foreign power and their dupes 
an stooges—never. There is a great 
need for a genuine national liberal 
party—one which has a chance of be- 
coming a first party, not a third party 
or a sixth party. 





problem, that President Truman last 
January “pointed out to the Congress 
that, despite half a century of anti- 
trust law enfeorcement, one of the 
greatest threats to our welfare lies in 
the increasing concentration of power 
in the hands of a small number of 
giant organizations which can restrict 
production in the interest of higher 
profits and:thus reduce employment and 
purchasing power.” 








Massacre 


(Continued from Page Eight) 

. . is not a Marxist.” This speech 
is quoted in a Diary by Vladimir 
Dedjer published by the State Pub- 
lishing House in Belgrade. It proves 
that from the beginning Tito in- 
tended to use and then discard his 
liberal socialist allies. 

But Furlan, Subasich and all the 
rest of us knew nothing of this 
scheme. Ye believed that Yugoslavia 
would serve as a bridge between 
Kast and West, that the conflicting 
ideologies could be reconciled. We 
had faith in the Communists’ 
promises and believed that we could 
work with them. To the Communists, 
however, we were only “useful in- 
nocents,” and Furlan was the most 
innocent and the most useful for 
a time. 

Furlan was not a politician with 
a party to support him. He was 
not a great danger to the Commu- 
nists. The fact that they feared him 
enough to condemn him to death 
means that the Communists who 
terrorize Yugoslavia have themselves 
become infected by fear. That is the 
cycle of totalitarian terror. 

What Mussolini did not dare do, 
Tito is doing. In the name of the 
“new democracy” and in the name 
of Stalin, the “liberator” of all Slavs, 
Tito is murdering a Slavic fighter 
for democracy. 

Furlan’s tragedy is the tragedy 
of millions of Yugoslavs. 


The. Chain of 
Democratic 
Progress 


From SAVILLE SAX and 
THEODORE HALL 


UROPE, England, Canada, Asia 
8 and South America are moving 

to the left; America is moving to 
the right. The reason or this is the 
slow adjustment on the part of our 
progressives to a new situation: big 
business has shifted the emphasis >f its 
repression from wage to price exploita- 
tion. Though labor unions have succeed- 
ed in winning most major strikes, the 
result has been a depletion of union 
treasuries, a depletion of the savings of 
individual workers, and a drop in the 
standard of living. Through this strategy 
big business has increased its profits 
and has aroused antagonism among 
farmers and consumers against striking 
workers. 

The only permanent way of meeting 
the price offensive of big business may 
be the contro] of anti-social] monopolies, 
hut since that cannot be done at present 
an intermediary link must be forged in 
the chain of democratic progress. This 
link is the cooperative movement. Co- 
operatives would bring farmer, worker 
and middle class elements into direct 
contact and lay the groundwork for a 
peoples’ alliance. They would educate 
the people in joint ownership, and pre- 
pare the way for the eventual nation- 
alization of the anti-social monopolies 
if cooperatives shoulc prove insufficient 
to solve the problem of price control. 

A decisively significant cooperative 
movement was impossible a few years 
ago. It is possible now for two reasons; 

1i—The major industries are now 
unionized and the workers are there- 
fore stronger. 

2—It has been made abundantly clear 
to all the people that they are at the 
mercy of high prices; they are thus 
more ready now than ever before to 
join a movement which can protect 
them. 

If no effective way is found to control 
prices and if every strike is merely a 
step in a spiral of inflation, Congress 
will have the active support of the farm- 
ers and the middle classes in passing 
anti-labor legislation. Then the unions 
would be fighting alone against the 
government. 

Our union leaders have recognized 
this prospect, as shown by their efforts 
to obtain unity between the CIO and the 
AFL to meet the coming crisis. But 
even with labor strengthened by internal 
unity, the possibilities of fascism are 
still great so long as labor as a whole 
is isolated; with a well-developed joint 
cooperative movement we would be im- 
measurably stronger. 

While progressive leaders agree to 
this plain fact, many are wary about 
embarking on a cooperative program 
now. They feel that much time and 
energy would be lost before we would 
have useful results. 


But the joint cooperative is not only 
an excellent long range strategy; it can 
serve as an immediate rallying point, 
a concrete and promising supplement to 
the present anemic progressive plat- 
form. Work in forming cooperatives 
and propaganda for cooperatives have 
proved to be extraordinarily effective 
means of gaining sympathy for unionism 
and for the progressive cause in general. 

In line with this analysis a group has 
been formed at the University of Chi- 
cago to study the problems involved in 
setting up joint cooperatives and to aid 
in establishing them in the nearby com- 
munity. The steel workers’ and packing- 
house workers’ districts seem to be good 
places to start. 

We would like to have comments on 
these questions and an inter-change of 
ideas with others working on them. 

Farmer-Worker-Consumer Coalition 

(FWCC) 
Co-Chairmen: Saville Sax 
Theodore Halli 
1016 East 54 Place 
Chicago 87, Ill. 
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SDF NEWS | 


NATIONAL 

Annual Journal celebrating the Elev- 
enth Anniversary of the §.D.F. will be 
in the mail shortly. It is the largest 
we have printed with greetings from 
many A.F.L. and C.1.0. unions, branches 
of the S.D.F. and J.S.V., Workmen’s Cir- 
cle, cooperatives and sympathizers. ... 
August Claessens speaks at Unity House, 
Forest Park, Pa., August 22 and 23. 
Topic: “Roads to World Peace.” He will 
deliver the main address at the Labor 
Day Picnic of CIO, Passaic County, New 
Jersey, Sept. 1.... Councilman Louis 
P. Goldberg and August Claessens are 
among the speakers at a Socialist Party 
Conference, Sept. 13 and 14, at The 


- Homestead Crafts, Carmel, N. Y. Topic: 


“Outlook for 1948.” Other speakers are 
Will Stern, of W.C., Wm. Becker, Aaron 
Levenstein, B. Horowitz, and I. Barshop 
for the S.P. 
NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee meets Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 3, 8:30 p. m. Robert J. 
Alexander, just returned from South 
America, will address the delegates.... 
Meetings of Branch Officers, New York 
County: Tuesday, Sept. 2, 6 p. m.; Bronx 


County: Wednesday, Sept. 3, 6:30 p. m.; 


Kings County: Tuesday, Sept. 2, 7 p. m. 
. .. Annual Debs Celebration: Sunday, 
Nov. 16, 6 p. m., Hotel Park Central. 
Speakers: Louis. Fischer, Israel Fein- 
berg, Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Abraham N. Wein- 
berg. . . . Algernon Lee speaks over 
Station WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 
ee August Claessens speaks at 
The Group, Saturday, Sept. 13, 9 p. m. 
* 


German Social Democracy 
Growing 

Max Brauer, Social Democrat Mayor 
of Hamburg, Germany, sends the follow- 
ing news in a letter to August Claessens: 
“The Party Convention at Nuremberg, 
which I attended, convincingly proved 
the strength and unity of our party even 
in these troubled days and that is, I 
think, the fullfilment of our dearest 
hopes. There was no self-pity nor la- 
mentation but only the determined will 
to march on under the guiding principles 
of our great movement in the realization 
of our democratic ideals. I hope that 
you will not feel disappointed when I 
tell you that the total membership of 
the Social Democratic Party in the West- 
ern Zones is now about 800,000, i. e. 180,- 
000 members more than before Hitler’s 
rise to power.” 
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Political 

= 
Dilemma 

(Continued from Page Seven) 
began falling apart. One lone delegate, 
a representative from the Steel Workers 
Union, threw the meeting into uproar 
and confusion by demanding, that Ken- 
ney, “who stabbed Wallace in the back 
in 1944” be removed from leadership of 
the movement; and that the conference 
go on record as opposed to any third 
party movement. Less than 300 persons 
had come to the much publicized con- 
ference, and only a few of these were 
influential in the Democratic Party. The 
meeting was loaded with well-known 
Communists and fellow-travelers. 

A lot of opportunistic Democrats, who 
like Jimmie Roosevelt, were already 
prepared. to hop aboard the Wallace- 
Kenney .band wagon, decided to bide 
their time after they saw the outcome 
at Fresno. 

When. the State Central Committee 
met at Los Angeles, July 27th, it was 
obvious that the majority would vote to 
uphold President Truman’s Foreign 
policy. This, of course, was the main 
bone of contention so far as the pro- 
Wallace, pro-Soviet crowd was con- 
cerned. 

The smog lifted enough (with some 
pressuring) so that Jimmie Roosevelt 
functioned well as an impartial chair- 
man. He pulled his foot out of the 
Kenney camp just in time. 

By the resounding vote of 170 to 19, 
the members of the State Central Com- 
mittee repudiated the stand of Kenney 
and Wallace. Of the 256 proxies, which 
were not voted on the policy statement, 
almost all were against the pro-Soviet 
erientation of Wallace. 

By this time all the boys who had 
been keeping one eye turned to the left, 
were scurrying back to the fold. The 
smog had lifted, momentarily—but there 
were lots of headaches. 


s 





~ 
German Guilt 
(Continued on Page Eleven) 
icau official told White—“in the cases 
of those of the rank of sergeant and 
under, we put them under arrest as 
deserters and turned them over to their 
own people. Simply as a courtesy. What 
happens to them after that? We don’t 
know, and it isn’t our business.” 

The American brass hats apparently 
seem to believe in the divine right of 
the colonels and captains to change their 
loyalties, while a plain ordinary soldier 
(whose pay in Russia during the war 
was one-hundreth of that of a lieutenant 
10 rubles monthly as against 1,000) 
deserves death if he prefers what he 
thovght to be a democratic regime. (It 
may of course be that those Soviet 
colonels wanted to join the American 
army in order to spy on it—but this 
was certainly no excuse for the behavior 
of the American authorities.) 

Part II of the Report entitled “Wil- 
son’s Peace and Ours” is a splendid 
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piece of contemporary history. It even 
makes one forgive him (though not 
forget) some of the boners he committed 
whenever he ventured back into the 
19th century. Clemenceau has neither 
“risen from the Commune” nor was he 
“the tiger of the 1871 Commune’’—even 
though he was in Paris during the 
first days of the uprising when he tried 
to mediate between the Communards 
and the Versailles regime; and he left 
the capital immediately after his at- 
tempt failed. Nor was there ever a 
“Third Empire” in France, even though 
there was a Napoleon III. But such 
disconcerting trifles should not spoil 
one’s enjoyment of an excellent book. 





Hollywood Art 


(Co: nu-d from Page Eleven) 

in any case. The only effective means 
0° attack would be hooting and catcalls, 
picket-lines, and the encouragement of 
mass-absention. But to dare to en- 
courage mass-absention, we must have 
a bubbling culture ourselves. Where? 
Tyler is free of all this; his critiques 
spring from eros and satisfy a deep 
need in at least one person, himself. The 
pity is that just in order to make a few 
dullars to keep from starving, he has to 
tnin out his finely-developing prose into 
awkward journalese. 

Finally, I must warn the reader of 
one thing (that Parker Tyler him- 
self understands): these books have 
nothing to do with serious art. There 
is no mention of the medium or of the 
montage. These books are about Holly- 
wood; and in the present state of things 
it is clear that anything worthwhile in 
cinema must come from little artistic 
ventures exhibited to a few hundreds, 
*-st as the little magazines are read 
by a few hundreds. 
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Attack on 


(Continued from Page Three) 

extent, tax-exempt privileges* of co- 
operatives are harmful to free competi- 
tive enterprise,” and that Greenbelt is 
only the beginning. Rep. Ploeser, before 
the investigation got under way, charged 
the couperatives with: failing to provide 
essential services for the residents of 
Greenbelt; creating a monopoly; enjoy- 
ing tax-exemption; enjoying the support 
of less than a quarter of the residents 
of Greenbelt. 

With Ploeser’s mind already made 
up, it became difficult to understand just 
why he was going through with a stage- 
managed show, or to understand what 
such anti-cooperative witnesses as the 
Baltimore Retail Merchants Association, 
the Prince Georges County Board of 
Trade and the big-business dominated 
Maryland Economie Council will be able 
to add in the way of allegations. 

That there is something in the wind 
bigger than a poke at the cooperatives 
in the little town of Greenbelt is indi- 
cated by the timing of Ploeser’s sudden 
decision to investigate whether cooper- 
atives, instead of, say, the Dairy Trust, 
the giant food processors and canners 
or the meat packers, are hurting private 
enterprise. 

Ploeser’s decision to investigate con- 
sumer cooperatives comes shortly after 
the AFL and the CIO are officially 
backing trade union participation in de- 
veloping consumer cooperatives as a 
means of bringing down the cost of 
living for workers, which caused alarm 
in reactionary circles. 


* ” * 


Because of the national implications 
of the Republican investigation I have 
just concluded a personal investigation 
of Ploeser’s charges against the Green- 
belt cooperatives. 

1. On the charge that they are failing 
to provide essential services, I found 
verification on two counts: I couldn’t 
find a liquor store, and the soda fountain 
at the drug store is the closest substitute 
I could find for the Colony Club 
restaurant. 

People in towns of 8,000 eat at home, 
and do not have much use for restau- 
rants. But the lack of a liquor store 
is something Rep. Ploeser and I are 
not going to forgive Greenbelt. Rep. 
Ploeser is going to have to conduct a 
sober inquiry. And, brother, is that 
going to be dry work. 

2. On the charge of creating a mon- 
opoly in Greenbelt, I found the same 
situation in that town that has been 
encountered in even larger communities 
by people who would like to go into 
business...there isn’t a single vacant 
store available. If that’s monopoly then 
thousands of towns and cities all over 
the United States—in most of which 
there is not a single consumer cooper- 
ative—are guilty to the same degree. 

Up to 1940, there were plenty of 
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Co-ops 


vacant stores available in Greenbelt, 
which was built by the US Resettle- 
ment Administration under Rexford G. 
Tugwell as a relief measure to relieve 
unemployment during the depression. 
Low-income families moved into the 
Goveriment built homes in 1937. For 
three years the Government tried to get 
private enterprise to open groceries, 
butcher shops, drug stores, laundries and 
other such necessities of community 
service. But free enterprise turned a 
deaf ear to the government’s invitations. 

The cooperative now operates the most 
complete cooperative set-up in the na- 
tion, with 20 stores and services in the 
community. I found their prices of 
groceries and meat lower than the low- 
est chain store prices in Washington. 
And the Greenbelt coops are prosperous 
concerns. The total volume of business 
last year was $1,400,000. 

3. On the charge of enjoying tax 
exemption by the Government, I found 
that the Greenbelt cooperatives pay the 
same taxes every business in the State 
of Maryland pays. They pay Federal 
income taxes, social security taxes, 
various business license taxes. They en- 
joy no exemptions of any sort from 
any tax, Federal or State. It might take 
another Congressional investigation to 
discover where Republican Ploeser gets 
the idea Greenbelt cooperatives enjoy 
tax exemption. 


* * * 


However, in the past six years of 
operation the cooperatives have paid out 
$92,000 to its customers in the form of 
a patronage dividend based. on the 
amount of annual purchases. Residents 
of Greenbelt not only have enjoyed the 
lowest prices anywhere in the environs 
of Washington, but got back an addi- 
tional $92,000 while doing it. 

4. And as for Republican Ploeser’s 
charge that less than a quarter of the 
residents of Greenbelt support the co- 
operative set-up, this seems to be the 
season for Congressmen to be silly in 
investigations. 

The facts appear to be that of the 
8,000 residents of Greenbelt, 4,500 are 
children. Of the remaining 3,500 adults, 
2,400 are members of the cooperative 
who joined voluntarily. Of the remain- 
ing 1,100 adults who do not belong to 
the co-ops, it is nice to report that 
Greenbelt is in the United States and 
it’s a free country. Nobody in Greenbelt 
has to join anything. Besides that figure 
is misleadingly large in disclosing 
community sentiment. In some Green- 
belt families, the wife or husband is 
a member of the cooperative and the 
others are not. A clearer. picture of 
community opinion is indicated by the 
fact that there ire 1,850 families in 
Greenbelt. Of this number, about 1,300 
families are members of the cooperative 
and only 550 families are not. 

That’s better than 2-to-1...and that’s 
how Greenbelt feels about cooperatives, 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








The Seandal of Forced Repatriation 


HE news last spring, ‘at once pitiful and dis- 

graceful, that scores of Russian DP’s suffered 

death and injury in resisting forcible repatriation 
to the Soviet Union focusses attention on a major 
scandal of American and British conduct in the post- 
war period. This was the failure to grant full and 
.generous right of asylum to refugees from totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Before America became involved in the war an 
argument which was often heard in interventionist 
circles was that, even if America would not be physi- 
cally attacked, it would be exposed to moral corrup- 
tion by living in the same world with a Nazi regime 
predominant in Europe. The truth of this argument 
has perhaps been proved by some of the consequences 
of our association with another totalitarian regime, 
the Soviet Union. 

There is unfortunately little evidence that America 
has exercised even the slightest liberalizing or humani- 
tarian influence upon Soviet policies and practices. 
And, notably in this matter of forced repatriation, it 
has happened more than once that America, in the 
name of inter-allied cooperation, lowered its ideals 
and standards to the level of those of the Soviet 
dictatorship. 

A good example is the agreement on repatriation 
of prisoners of war and liberated civilians signed at 
Yalta on February 11, 1945, by Major General John 
R. Deane, on behalf of the United States, and Major 
General A. A. Gryzlov, on behalf of the Soviet Union. 
This agreement was an unreserved blanket pledge on 
the part of each country to repatriate citizens of the 
other. 

By its wording it could be and was construed by 
the Soviet authorities as an American obligation to 
help the NKVD in its manhunts for the tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Russians who. were unwilling 
to return to the prospect of long terms in forced labor 
concentration camps. There was not, as there should 
have been, a clear intimation that the repatriation must 
be voluntary. The United States was certainly not 
interested in reclaiming by force any Americans (it 
is doubtful whether there were any) who would have 
preferred to remain in the Soviet Union. There was 
no valid reason why it should have lent its soldiers 
and military police to the disgraceful business of 
hunting down Soviet: fugitives. 

There was also no definition in this ill-omened Yalta 
Agreement of what constitutes Soviet citizenship. The 
door was left wide open for the kidnapping by Soviet 
police agents not only of people who were Soviet citi- 
zens before September 1, 1939, but of inhabitants of 
the Baltic states and of the part of Poland which was 
annexed in 1939, and of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina. It was only a year later, after much of 
the summary repatriation that followed the German 
collapse was over, that the State Department, on 
March 8, 1946, issued the following interpretation 
of the Yalta repatriation agreement: 

“In the implementation of this agreement the 
United States Government is facilitating the 
repatriation to the Soviet Union of only those 
persons who were both citizens of and actually 
domiciled within the Soviet Union on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939. 

“The repatriation of Soviet citizens is not 
facilitated unless they so desire, with the excep- 
tion of those who fall within the following 
categories: 

“(1) Those who were captured in German 
uniforms; 

(2) Those who were members of the Soviet 
armed forces on or after June 22, 1941, and were 
not subsequently discharged therefrom; 

“(3) Those who on the basis of reasonable 
evidence have been found to be collaborators 
with the enemy, having voluntarily rendered aid 


and comfort to the enemy.” 
* * * 


Sucu limiting qualifications should certainly have 
been included in the original Yalta Agreement. Then 
such shameful scenes as took place at a Russian DP 
camp in Kempten, in Southern Bavaria, on August 
12, 1945, might have been avoided. On this day, 
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which was Sunday, American troops drove up to the 
Russian camp and ordered the inmates, who were 
mostly at church, to board the trucks for transpor- 
tation to the nearest Soviet assembly point. 


When the Russians unanimously refused, the troops 
broke into the church, overturned the altar, man- 
handled the priest, dragged out men, women and 
children, clubbing them with rifle butts and throwing 
them into the trucks. Some of the women, to save 
their children, tossed them into a neighboring camp 
for Baltic refugees. The latter offered detailed testi- 
mony about this horrible incident. When I was in 
Germany last year, a high American officer told me 
that the Kempten affair created such a scandal that 
General Eisenhower decided to stop forcible repatri- 
ation. I learned from another source that the officer 
responsible for the Kempten brutalities (whether he 
was a fellow-traveler or just a man who would have 
offered the familiar Nazi excuse that he was merely 
“obeying orders,” I do not know) was shunned and 
boycotted in his mess. 

Yet compulsory repatriation apparently sometimes 
still occurs, as the news from the Italian camps in- 
dicate. And many officials in charge of DP camps 
have been waging a more or less subtle war of nerves, 
trying to break down the well-founded antipathy of 
Poles, Letts, Lithuanians, Estonians, Ukrainians and 
others to the idea of returning to homelands where 
there is neither law nor liberty. 

A one-sided propaganda campaign in favor of 
repatriation has been carried on, as can be proved 





from much of the UNRRA official literature. Liaise 
officials from the Soviet Union and its satellite regime 
are given exclusive access to the DP’s, while rep 
sentatives of Polish and Baltic nationalist organial 
zations and newspapers published outside the orb 
. Soviet censorship are kept out of the camps. Ag 

UNRRA document on repatriation, a copy of which® 
is in my hands, proposes to camp directors sucht 
suggestive measures as “segregation of anti-repatri-™ 
ation and/or non-repatriable elements” and “visits” 
of US military authorities to assembly centers 7 
encourage repatriation.” 3 

Both the last directors of UNRRA, Fiorello Lad 
Guardia and General Lowell Rooks, were unsym-, 
pathetic with DP fugitives from Communist tyranny, § 

No amount of sophistry can obscure the tremendous — 
moral significance of the fact that repatriation has | 
been a problem only for totalitarian states. Did — 
anyone ever hear of even a small handful of Amer- 
icans, British, Canadians, Dutch, Belgians, French, 
Norwegians or other free people who preferred life’ 
in DP camps to going home? But more than a million 
former inhabitants of the Soviet Union and its satel-— 
lites preferred the highly restricted “liberty” of the 
DP camp, the hunted peril of living on false docu- 
ments, to the prospects of life under tyranny. 






































Our handling of these unfortunate DP’s has been 
cruel and inept, both from the standpoint of our 
traditional ideal of granting asylum to political 
refugees and from the standpoint of the very legiti- 
mate propaganda we could have made for freedom 
against totalitarianism by giving these men and women 
a new start in life. We should amend the unsatis- 
factory record by getting behind the Stratton Bill 
as soon as Congress is again in session, and by sup- 
porting the suggestion of the Refugee Defense Com- 
mittee that compulsory repatriation should in the 
future be restricted only to proved active Nazi propas 
gandists and participants in wat crimes, such as 
massacres. Ukrainians and Caucasians who took up 
arms against the Soviet regime during the war, not 
for love of Hitler but in the hope of winning national 
freedom, deserve our sympathy, not the slow death 
of the Soviet concentration camp through our 
connivance. 

















An Editorial— 


Housing Before the House 


HE subject of housing is on the agenda of every 

alert citizen’s mind. Practically all government 

agencies have been busy removing ceilings over 
prices, but not one of,them has done a good job 
putting roofs over our heads. Any party, Governor, 
Mayor or legislative body can make a reputation for 
itself during the next six months by attacking this 
subject with energy and intelligence. 

In its latest skirmish with this vital business of 
places to live in, the Republican Congress has stupidly 
succeeded in driving away friends and multiplying 
enemies. The Congressional leaders went through the 
long session without passing the Taft-Ellender Hous- 
ing Bill. Then, at the last moment, they thought it 
requisite to make a passing bow to the fact that 
millions of people cannot buy or rent houses. So they 
did the conventional thing. Though the subject has 
been investigated hundreds of times and all .° the 
facts connected with it have been set down in books, 
reports and articles where any curious Congressman 
may learn them, they ordered another investigation 
by a joint committee of House and Senate. 


Now the wrong men, the ones against aid to housing, 


a as ———s 






















have got control of that committee. Senator Charles 
W. Tobey, of New Hampshire, who believes in publi¢ 
aid to housing, is a member of that committee. Reps‘ 
resentative Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, who 
thinks housing should be left to the real estate ine 
terests, is also member. Both wanted to be chairman, | 
By a trick, Senator Tobey was defeated. Congressman 
Gamble, of New York, who naively remarks that “he} 
has no preconceived ideas on the problem,” was 
chosen to head the committee. That means that the 
anti-housing leader, McCarthy, will run the show. 
The refreshingly blunt Tobey came out of the com- 
mittee session fuming that “a great sinister group” is 
bent on “shunting aside” public aid to housing. 


This means that Congress will continue to talk and” 
do nothing. The New York Legislature and Governot 
Thomas E. Dewey have turned in a blank record, 
The issue is lying about loose. Any politicians of 
public body can pick it up and make a reputation, 
The only likely candidate for the vacancy is Mayor 
O'Dwyer. The City of New York can raise enough 
funds to make a fine start. What is holding the 
Mavor back? 
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